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THIS IS PART OF YOUR PAY CHECK 


That gun’s making things pretty hot for the Axis 


It came from the pay check and pay 
envelopes of people like you. It was 
bought with the money you lent your 
Government in regular installments from 
your pay. 

But hold on now—Maybe it’s not your 
gun! Maybe you aren’t setting aside at 


least 10 percent of your salary for War 
Bonds! ’ 


There are still some people who 
aren’t; not many, but maybe you’re one 
of them. If you are one, we’re sure it’s 
not for want of patriotism, but because 


SAVE WITH U.S. WAR BONDS 


EVERYBODY...EVERY PAYDAY... 








you haven’t gotten around to it. 


Tell your boss today you want to help 
win the war by joining the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan. Tell him you want to 
save at least 10 percent of every pay 
check by putting it into War Bonds. 


You can’t make a better investment. 
You'll be buying the weapons that insure 
a future of freedom, peace, and plenty 
«.. and you'll be getting back $4 for 
every $3 you save. i 


MAKES SENSE, DOESN’T IT? THEN 
START TODAY! 


AT LEAST 10% 
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HOWARD M. CULLIMORE 


Director of Insurance 
STATE OF IDAHO 
HE appointment of Mr. Cullimore brings to the helm of the Idaho De- 


partment a man of wide experience in insurance affairs. Long the head of 
an agency of his own he is familiar with the everyday problems of the business. 
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IS SHEER OPPORTUNISM BECOMING 
PHILOSOPHY OF STOCK INSURANCE? 


O nineteenth-century joke book 

was considered to have covered 

satisfactorily the field of contem- 
porary wit and humor unless there 
was to be found somewhere in its 
pages this sparkling conundrum: 


“Why is a lawyer like a restless 
sleeper ?” 


“Because he lies first on one side, 
and then on the other.” 


In its application to lawyers, of 
course, this little gem ceased to get 
solid laughs a good many years ago, 
for the profession of the law has taken 
on a great dignity. Nowadays any 
publisher bold enough to infer even 
in jest that learned counsel would in- 
dulge in misrepresentation doubtless 
would be called upon forthwith by the 
appropriate committee of the local bar 
association — and properly so. 


But observation of some of the de- 
velopments of recent months in the 
fields of fire insurance and casualty 
insurance leads to the conclusion that 
this venerable specimen has not yet 
become entirely covered with moss. 
Substitute for ‘‘lawyer’’ the term 
“stock insurance spokesman”, and 
soften up the verb “lie” to one signify- 
ing deliberate misrepresentation, and 
this ancient chestnut can be put to ex- 
cellent use under modern conditions. 


Best recent example to come to 
hand of this sort of thing is a letter 
sent out some weeks ago by the 
srooklyn branch office of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company, an ambidex- 
trous organization known for its past 
successes in dodging Federal income 
taxes by writing casualty insurance 
business under life insurance company 
rules. The letter’s apparent purpose 
was to prepare producers to meet the 
intensified 1943 competition expected 
from mutual casualty insurance car- 
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riers under the revised New York law 
which permits them to issue non-as- 
sessable policies. “Now that the con- 
tingent liability clause is not required 
by law,” it advises, “some of your 
policyholders may ask about mutual 
coverage. The answer is simple and 
direct: Assessment as an argument 
against mutual insurance has been a 
dead issue for years.” 


Similar instances are coming to light 
elsewhere. Mutual policyholders in 
the workmen’s compensation field, offi- 
cers of financial institutions, and others 
are being told by stock insurance sales- 
men that mutual casualty insurance 
was strong as long as its contracts 
were backed by assessment liability. 
An effort is being made to convince 
them that eliminating the assessment 
liability weakens the mutual policy, 
and the instances are sufficiently simi- 
lar to indicate that an organized cam- 
paign is in progress. 

Yet the propaganda files of this 
publication are full of published state- 
ments by presumably honest stock in- 
surance spokesmen, made over the 
years, that assessment liability is the 
special feature of the mutual insur- 
ance policy which makes it dangerous 
for the policyholder. Many of these 
statements are not old. One of them 
is contained in a letter from the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 


An even more audacious example 
of working both sides of the street 
came in the testimony given to the 
Finance committee of the United 
States Senate something over a year 
ago by a spokesman for the major 
stock casualty insurance companies. 
With an absolutely straight face he 
said that the mutual insurance com- 
panies had amassed surpluses so great 
that there was no possibility they ever 
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would be needed “short of another 
Biblical flood”. For many years pre- 
viously — and even at the time the 
statement was being made — stock in- 
surance companies based a great deal 
of their sales argument upon the con- 
tention that the surpluses of mutual 
insurance companies are not large 
enough, and that for this reason the 
public was making a grave mistake in 
buying mutual insurance. 

Dozens of such instances of cynical 
double-dealing with the insurance- 
buying public could be cited if it were 
necessary tc labor the point. Some 
were ludicrous, like the campaign 
charging th.* mutual insurance was 
the entering wedge of Communism in 
the United States and that it was try- 
ing to undermine the American system 
of free enterprise ; it became too ludi- 
crous to continue when attention was 
called to the fact that Japanese and 
other alien insurance companies were 
contributing through stock insurance 
organizations to the propaganda fund. 
Some were dangerous. Nearly all were 
reprehensible. 


Calling attention to such tactics al- 
ways gives rise to a single question: 
“Why do the representatives of stock 
insurance continue to attempt to sell 
their product in this shabby way ?” 

There is nothing wrong with the 
contracts which stock insurance has 
to sell. Almost without exception the 
companies are financially sound. They 
pay their losses. On some types of 
risks they give a pretty good engineer- 
ing and inspection service. It is true 
that they are troubled by the public 
reaction to the cost of their service, 
and there is some complaint that they 
lack flexibility in meeting the needs of 
the public. But on the whole stock 
insurance is a good product, which a 
competent salesman should be able to 
sell a good deal of by legitimate 
methods. 


Opportunism has its uses in many 
fields. But when the sales methods 
of the entire stock fire insurance and 
stock casualty insurance industry are 
based upon opportunism, and upon 
nothing else, the public is certain to 
begin to wonder what is wrong with 
insurance as an institution. 


CROP INSURANCE 
COMES A CROPPER 


S IGNS abound in Washington that 
the Federal crop insurance pro- 
gram is about to be knocked in the 
head, after having been set up with 
great fanfare some four years ago, On 
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April 20 the House of Representa- 
tives passed the $715,000,000 Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation 
bill, without including in it financial 
provision for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration of which the crop insur- 
ance program is a part. 


After long discussion Federal crop 
insurance came into being upon the 
theory that coverage of their wheat 
crops should be made available to 
farmers, and that since experience had 
demonstrated to private insurance 
carriers that they could not handle it 
satisfactorily, the furnishing of the 
protection was up to the national 
government. LeRoy K. Smith, man- 
ager of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, is understood to have 
informed the Appropriations commit- 
tee of the United States House of 
Representatives recently that the pro- 
gram has shown a loss upon its opera- 
tions to date, but that in a period of 
about three years it should begin to 
make ends meet. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
AS AN EXACT SCIENCE 


HE type of insurance actuary 

who defends his less popular con- 
clusions by contending that there are 
but one hundred cents in any premium 
dollar seems to have lost another 
round, with the recent decision of the 
National Automobile Underwriters 
Association to adopt the so-called 
80-20 automobile collision form for 
the western states. As against conten- 
tions that the form is unsound actuari- 
ally the producers, under the lash of 
mutual and independent competition, 
long have been pointing to the loss ex- 
perience enjoyed by the companies 
using the form and to the sales advan- 
tages which it gave such carriers. The 
form’s appeal seems to lie in the good 
psychological effect of a participation 
in every loss both by insurer and in- 
sured, a factor which is not subject to 
exact actuarial determination. 

There seems a strong possibility 
that this form, which first was pushed 
by insurance companies with a pre- 
dominantly rural business, may de- 
velop an adverse experience when 
applied to the general run of stock 
insurance company automobile busi- 
ness, especially in the cities. In this 
case the actuaries would have proved 
their point, the agents would have in- 
creased their collision writings and 
their commissions, and the companies 
would have an offset against their 
profits on other lines, 


EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES 
—PLAGUE OF THE W.D.C. 


HE fortunes of war, in that so far 

they have kept enemy bombers 
away from our shores, have placed 
the War Damage Corporation in a not 
unembarrassing position. A year ago 
there was a considerable demand for 
insurance protection against the effects 
of enemy bombings, and the setting up 
of a Federal organization to furnish 
such coverage was hailed widely by 
individuals and corporations with 
large concentrations of property 
values. American insurance producers 
and fire insurance companies pitched 
in to sell the coverage on behalf of the 
War Damage Corporation, and were 
so successful that gross premiums of 
$130,000,000 had been collected by 
Dec. 31, 1942. As of that date about 
$122,000,000,000 was at risk, and 
losses have been negligible. 

With the time approaching for re- 
newal of the earliest war damage poli- 
cies there is a good deal of concern 
among the producers and the com- 
panies which will be charged with the 
responsibility for once again signing 
up the public. There is reported a 
widespread disposition against re- 
newal of the coverage, and there has 
been much discussion of possible 
methods of overcoming this very na- 
tural sales resistance. 


One of the more realistic sugges¢ 
tions is held to be that offered by 
James S. Kemper, president of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany of Chicago and its affiliated in- 
surance carriers. In a recent letter to 
chairman Jesse Jones of the War 
Damage Corporation he suggested that 
provision be made to refund after the 
war to all war damage insurance 
policyholders — upon the basis of pre- 
miums paid in — all premiums col- 
lected by the War Damage Corpora- 
tion which are not required for the 
payment of losses and expenses and 
for the setting up of necessary re- 
serves. 

In effect this would transform the 
War Damage Corporation into a mu- 
tual or participating carrier, and be- 
cause of the original arrangement by 
which a portion of underwriting gains 
was to be turned over to the private 
insurance carriers that act as fiduciary 
agents the suggestion’s adoption might 
present complications. But that it 
would result in a much greater num- 
ber of renewals of war damage insur- 
ance policies than under the present 
plan can hardly be denied. 
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What Goes On Out On Our Highways? 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


VEN though the average auto- 
mobile owner no longer in- 
dulges in the amount of pleasure 

driving over the nation’s roads to 
which he was accustomed in the days 
when life as a motorist was relatively 
uncomplicated, it seems that he tends 
to retain to some degree his one-time 
interest in what is going on today out 
on the open highway. Perhaps this in- 
terest is mere habit, a holdover from 
the period when the shortest and 
fastest route between any two given 
points was the frequent concern of mil- 
lions. Perhaps it is mere curiosity. 


but there is one group of men whose 
interest in observing the results of 
wartime restrictions on motor trans- 
portation, especially as they concern 
changes in accident trends, is a keenly 
professional one. They are the traffic 
safety engineers and those associated 
with them, such as insurance men and 
highway transportation executives. 
They are eager to learn the extent to 
which these restrictions are affecting 
the volume and kinds of highway 
travel, and the speeds of passenger 
cars and trucks. How are they affect- 
ing the national trends in highway 
accidents? Can lessons be learned 
under present conditions which will 


be valuable in controlling the highway 
death problem when normal traffic is 
resumed after the war? Is it possible 
to keep the post-war highway death 
toll at a level considerably below that 
which it had reached before traffic was 
restricted, and which was becoming a 
social problem and a national disgrace ? 

Their study has not yet yielded 
many concrete answers, but a discus- 
sion of some of the problems which 
are being encountered, and of some 
of the factors which must be taken into 
consideration, seems extremely timely. 


There has been a popular impres- 
sion that these numerous restrictions 
on highway travel gradually would so 
curtail the use of motor vehicles that 
the national problem of highway acci- 
dents automatically would approach 
complete solution. The basic fact re- 
sponsible for this opinion was the 
almost complete freezing, previous to 
1942, of the manufacture of new pas- 
senger cars and trucks, and the cut- 
ting off of sources of raw materials 
for the production of new tires. 
Another has been the close rationing 
and shortage of many repair parts, 
and increasing difficulty in getting 
shop mechanics for motor vehicle 
maintenance. There has been the sharp 


limitation on the use of passenger cars 
through the rationing of gasoline ; like 
limitations in the use of trucks through 
the cutting of mileage of many fleets 
by 25 per cent or more; and the final 
drastic limiting of speed of motor vehi- 
cles to a maximum of 35 miles per 
hour. 


It is,true that the nation’s vehicle 
deaths for 1942, based on preliminary 
estimates by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, have shown an important drop of 
30 per cent, as compared with the 
all-time high of 40,000 traffic deaths 
during the previous year. This drop 
was outstanding because there was an 
estimated reduction of only 16 per 
cent in the 1942 vehicle mileage as 
compared with 1941. Offhand the out- 
look appears extremely encouraging, 
and would seem to hold promise of 
gradual improvement. 


But a study of the traffic accident 
totals for 1942, and a like study of the 
entire national accident situation, in- 
dicate that a number of new “war 
factors” are entering into the problem 
of highway accident control. Such in- 
vestigations also reveal differences of 
opinion among safety engineers as to 
the chief causes for the drop of 30 per 
cent in 1942 traffic accident deaths, as 
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contrasted with the reduction of only 
16 per cent in motor vehicle mileage. 
Safety experts generally agree on 
what might be termed “the most evi- 
dent” of the new war conditions un- 
favorable to highway safety. These 
include the large increases in some 
zones of industrial and military traffic 
movements, often where traffic-control 
facilities have been inadequate. The 
construction of many new war plants 
has resulted in multiplying traffic to 
and from these plants. This usuallly 
has included many trucks needed to 
transport materials for construction 
and manufacturing, and large in- 
creases in passenger cars for the daily 
transportation of new workers often 
unfamiliar with local traffic regula- 
tions. There has been the added high- 
way hazard from the steady wearing 
out of the passenger car and trucking 
equipment being used; hastened by 
the increasing difficulties of getting 
needed repair parts and shop mechan- 
ics for essential vehicle maintenance. 
Another group of accident factors 
has been increasing scarcities in traf- 
fic-enforcement personnel for streets 
and highways, and growing difficulties 
in procuring new traffic control appli- 
ances needed at new traffic congestion 
spots. An additional personnel factor 
is critical shortage at many trucking 
centers in trained drivers for commer- 
cial vehicles, especially for the big 
highway freighting outfits which are 
being pressed more and more by the 
increasing volume of highway war 
transportation. Still another menacing 
highway hazard is the reported in- 
crease in “drunken driving” by war 
workers. Many thousands of such 
workers are earning greater wages 
than ever before, and there seems to 
be increasing periodic reactions from 
the strain of their intense periods of 
labor, night shifts and overtime work. 
In addition to these new highway ac- 
cident factors, there is the general one 
of increasing “war jitters” and the 
consequent reported multiplication of 
confused or reckless driving. 


NE of the chief differences of 

opinion among safety engineers, 
relating to the causes of the 30 per cent 
decrease in 1942 highway deaths, is 
the part that “speed control” may have 
played in this substantial reduction. 
One prominent safety spokesman who 
has frankly stated his opinion is Sidney 
J. Williams of the National Safety 
Council. 

“A common wartime fallacy,” he 
said some time ago, “is the belief that 
the traffic accident death rate in terms 
of exposure to accidents went up in 
1941 and is going down in 1942. The 
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current decline is generally credited 
to lower speeds and more careful driv- 
ing due to the rubber shortage. That 
would be very nice, if true, but the 
idea doesn’t stand up under close 
analysis.” 


He explained that the fallacy lay in 
assuming that the traffic death rate 
will increase or decrease in direct 
proportion to the number of miles 
traveled. Such an assumption, he 
stated, is approximately correct only 
“with respect to accidents involving 
only one car. But for two-car colli- 
sions, the mathematical probability is 
proportionate to the square of the 
number of cars on the road, or, in 
other words, to the square of the 
annual vehicle mileage. . . . It does 
seem true that considering the entire 
country, neither lowered speed nor any 
other factor has had nearly so great 
an effect on accidents as is often sup- 
posed.” 


Another point of view was expressed 
recently in the annual report of the 
president of a mutual casualty insur- 
ance company, as a comment on the 
favorable 1942 loss experience of his 
company. This loss reduction was 
credited largely to the reduced speed 
at which automobiles were driven. “It 
is to be hoped,” he commented in his 
report, “that when the war ends the 
speed mania will not return and that 
driving within the 50-mile-per-hour 
limitation can be maintained. The op- 
portunity for saving life and limb, not 
to mention property loss, is so tre- 
mendously important that failure to 
recognize the situation would consti- 
tute a wicked waste of manpower and 
property.” 

There is no doubt that the present 
national speed-control regulations are 
very prominent in the public mind, 
among all the war motor vehicle re- 
strictions. And regardless of one’s 
view as to the exact part that speed 
reduction may have had in the cutting 
of 1942 traffic deaths, it is interesting 
to inquire as to what extent drivers 
of passenger cars and trucks actually 
have reduced their highway speed. 


It was on Sept. 10, 1942, that the 
Baruch Committee, appointed by 
President Roosevelt, made its report 
recommending that the speed of all 
motor vehicles be reduced to a maxi- 
mum of 35 miles an hour, as an essen- 
tial step in the national conservation 
of tires. The personnel of the commit- 
tee was such — Bernard M. Baruch, 
president James B. Conant of Harvard 
University, and president Karl F. 
Compton of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology — that their report 
commanded immediate attention. The 
President. announced he would act 


promptly to put into effect their recom- 
mended program. Within two weeks 
the National Director of Defense 
Transportation, Joseph B. Eastman, 
had issued orders making this 35-mile 
maximum speed recommendation ap- 
plicable to the operation of all motor 
vehicles in the United States, insofar 
as the ODT may regulate their opera- 
tions. 


Effective March 1, a new compli- 
cating factor entered the speed control 
situation when the Office of Defense 
Transportation issued orders which 
now permit certain types of motor car- 
riers exemption from the 35-mile speed 
limit. Rubber Director William M. 
Jeffers had previously approved the 
action for a 60-day trial period. Such 
exempted motor carriers must be en- 
gaged in making “emergency deliv- 
eries” for the Army, Navy, U. S. 
Maritime Commission, or War Ship- 
ping Administration. They will be 
permitted to operate their trucks in 
excess of 35 miles an hour, but not 
to exceed any state speed or other 
regulations which may affect their op- 
erations. The requirement is that 
these vehicles must carry official cer- ~ 
tificates of exemption and display “V 
Emergency Pennants” indicating they 
are engaged in emergency war serv- 
ice. Furthermore, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation also has lifted 
for these trucks its own restrictions 
(but not state restrictions) On over- 
loading, underloading, hauling over 
circuitous routes, call-backs, and 
limited deliveries. 

ee @ ® 

HIS new exemption in ODT 

regulations, toward the relaxation 
of its 35-mile limits for highway 
trucks, is pleasing to the organized 
trucking industry. For some months 
past they have been petitioning the 
ODT and Rubber Director Jeffers to 
increase maximum trucking speeds 
to 40 or 45 miles an hour. The spokes- 
men for this group argue that many 
highway trucks have been geared to 
these higher speeds, and that their op- 
eration at such speeds is more efficient 
because of less required shifting of 
gears and application of brakes. This 
results, they say, in savings in tire 
and brake wear, use of gasoline, and 
elapsed time of trips. It has been re- 
ported that some leading officials of 
the ODT and the War Department 
are favorable to such a general in- 
crease in trucking speed, but that 
representatives of the trucking indus- 
try haven’t yet been able to convince 
Jeffers that speed increases would re- 
sult in the claimed rubber conser- 
vation. 
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However, a recent action by ODT 
Director Eastman might be suggestive 
of the general ODT attitude toward 
possible general speed revisions for 
trucks. He recently sent the following 
general request to all state legislatures 
then in session : 

“Experience may dictate,” he said 
in part, “the wisdom of changing the 
present 35-mile limit to some extent 
on short notice. If a maximum rate 
of speed at which motor vehicles might 
travel were fixed by statute, legislative 
action would be necessary to change 
the regulation. Authorization of the 
Governors or designated agencies of 
the various states to cooperate with 
Federal agencies in changing the na- 
tional speed limit on short notice in 
the interest of conservation, would 
solve the problem.” 

Thus it will be seen that the present 
war regulations of the ODT seem to 
be tending toward putting passenger 
automobiles and trucks into different 
maximum speed classes — and it may 
be assumed that the average passenger 
car driver will not relish being re- 
quested or required to drive at a slower 
rate of speed than many or all trucks 
on the highways. That is, required to 
hold down his speed sufficiently to 
permit highway trucks to pass him — 
and not to be permitted to pass them. 

As to present speeds of trucks, re- 
ports to the writer by a number of 
observers seem to indicate that in some 
sections there has been a trend toward 
rather general relaxation in the en- 
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forcement of maximum speed and 
over-weight regulations against trucks. 
That is, there are reports of propor- 
tionately fewer arrests against trucks 
for such violations. There are several 
probable reasons. First, a shortage in 
some sections of highway patrol per- 
sonnel. Second, a probable increase 
in “patriotic caution” by patrol per- 
sonnel, and especially by local officials 
serving small town or rural justices 
of the peace, in taking the chance of 
making arrests which might delay 
schedules of vehicles that might be 
carrying at least some items of “war 
materials”. Who can say definitely, 
these days, what exactly are “war 
materials” ? 

However, these statements are not 
meant to imply that trucking operators 
in general have been developing the 
habit of laxness or disregard of the 
requested and ordered government 
speed limit of 35 miles. To the con- 
trary, the writer has been told by some 
safety directors of large highway fleets 
that they regard the new 35-mile speed 
restrictions as of real safety advantage 
to their operations, and also that their 
operating schedules haven’t been at all 
slowed but only “tightened up”. 

From the opposite viewpoint, some 
operators and drivers argue that a 
rigid 35-mile restriction adds to the 
monotony of driving, stimulates acci- 
dent-breeding day-dreaming and dis- 
satisfies long-distance drivers with 
their jobs. Still another viewpoint, 
by observers who are exceptionally 


Under the watchful eyes of metropolitan policemen the Army's M.P’s study — among other 
things — control of automobile traffic. 
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familiar with the trucking highways 
of the nation, is that there are com- 
paratively few regions of the United 
States where the highways are wide 
enough and straight enough and suf- 
ficiently level to make truck driving 
in general practicable at speeds greater 
than 35 miles an hour. The most out- 
standing exceptions — that is, high- 
ways which are favorable to greater 
speeds, are certain roads in the central 
states and middle west and in the far 
west. 


In general, the evidence at hand 
seems to indicate that the motor vehi- 
cles of the nation, including both the 
passenger cars and the trucks that are 
traversing the highways during these 
world war days, are trending toward 
a general observance of the 35-mile 
speed regulation. One of these evi- 
dences is from speed studies made by 
the Federal Works Agency of the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration. The most 
recent of these, as reported in an 
Associated Press dispatch of April 1 
from Washington, found that 53 per 
cent of all passenger automobiles still 
exceed the 35 miles per hour speed 
limit on rural roads, but that a year 
ago 91 per cent were over this limit. 
About 22 per cent travel faster than 
40 miles per hour, compared with 78 
per cent a year ago. Average speed of 
trucks has dropped from 39 to 35 miles 
per hour, and that of buses from 48 
to 37 miles per hour. Passenger car 
average speed was highest in New 
Mexico — 44 miles per hour. North 
Dakota was lowest — 30 miles per 
hour. Typical other states were: Mis- 
sourt 43; Arizona and Washington 
40; Minnesota and Utah 39; North 
Carolina and South Carolina 38; Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Georgia, Maine, 
Michigan, Nevada and Oregon 37; 
California, Iowa, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio 36; Illinois, Ver- 
mont, Virginia and Wyoming 35; 
New Jersey, Louisiana and South. 
Dakota 34; and West Virginia 33. 


EEMING proof that the control 

of highway traffic will continue to 
be a very important national problem 
—at least as long as automobile tires 
in any form or from any source are 
available—is afforded by the impartial 
study of national transportation needs 
made a few months ago by Charles 
Deering for the Brookings Institution. 
It was his conclusion that it will be 
necessary, to keep the nation going 
efficiently for war purposes, to main- 
tain approximately 20,000,000 of our 
former peak supply of 27,000,000 pas- 
senger automobiles in use. Otherwise, 
he concluded, it will become very dif- 
ficult or impossible for our war work- 
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ers to get to their jobs. In addition, 
there are developing in some regions 
such critical shortages in trucks and 
buses needed for the growing demands 
in the transportation of war goods and 
war workers, that the War Produc- 
tion Board recently has authorized the 
manu facture of some additional quotas 
of certain vehicles. Great effort is 
being made by the Office of Defense 
Transportation and other war agen- 
cies to maintain as efficiently as pos- 
sible in operation the original peak 
supply of about 5,000,00 trucks and 
several hundred thousand buses. 

The preliminary 1942 traffic acci- 
dent report of the National Safety 
Council indicates, among other things, 
that the operators and drivers of the 
nation’s passenger cars and trucks are 
responding to the national war pro- 
gram to reduce all “unessential” motor 
vehicle travel. Shown are month by 
month decreases in motor vehicle 
travel, which has resulted in to-be- 
expected comparative decreases in 
motor vehicle accidents. The substan- 
tially larger percentage decreases in 
traffic accidents, as compared with 
mileage decreases, seems conclusively 
to substantiate the principle enunciated 
in the previously quoted statements by 
Sidney J. Williams of the National 
Safety Council — namely, that two- 
vehicle highway collisions tend to vary 


as the square of the vehicle a 


As applied to the 1942 motor vehi- 
cle deaths, the 30 per ceni decrease 
reported for that year reduced the 
total fatalities to 27,800, as compared 
with the all-time high o° 40,000 traffic 
deaths for 1941. It is important to 
note that 18,500 of these 1942 traffic 
deaths were classified as those of 
workers, either on or off the job. That 
is, traffic fatalities for 1942 to workers 
dropped only 16 per cent, while traf- 
fic fatalities to non-workers decreased 
by nearly 50 per cent, which indicates 
a substantial comparative increase for 
1942 traffic in the death rate to indus- 
trial workers. 

Based on the speed collision theory 
stated above, the National Safety 
Council statisticians figure that the 
1942 “exposure death rate” dropped 
12 per cent, while vehicle mileage 
dropped 16 per cent. The conclusion 
of Chief Statistician W. G. Johnson is 
that: “It is now believed that the 12 
per cent drop in exposure death rate 
best measures 1942 experience.” 

He gives careful consideration, in 
an analysis of his preliminary report 
on 1942 traffic accidents, to the ques- 
tion of the extent to which reduced 
speeds may have reduced the traffic 
accident totals. “Inspection of ex- 
posure and exposure death rate trends 
by months lends support,” he says, 
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“to the belief that reduction of speed 
was an important factor in cutting the 
1942 exposure death rate. The ex- 
posure rate dropped sharply in the lat- 
ter half of the year after voluntary 
speed reductions were requested.” 
(This drop, for the first six months 
of 1942, was 12 per cent; and for the 
second six months it was 28 per cent.) 
However, his final conclusion is that 
“No clear answer on the speed ques- 
tion is available from present figures.” 

It is interesting to note that the de- 
tails of the analysis of the 1942 traffic 
accident report indicates the following 
trends by types of accidents; pedes- 
trian accidents—down 26% ; collision 
between vehicles — down 38% ; rail- 
road, motor vehicle — up 3% ; street 
car, motor vehicle—up 29% ; bicycle 
— down 20%; animal and animal 
drawn vehicles — up 2% ; fixed ob- 
ject — down 23% ; non-collision — 
down 36%. The analysis further 
shows that travel in rural areas “ap- 
parently decreased about 25% for the 
year as a whole” and the rural death 
rate dropped 36 per cent. In contrast, 
urban travel was apparently down only 
8 per cent for the year. 


A considerable proportion of the 
driving being done by war workers 
doubtless would be classified as rural 
driving. This would include the high- 
way migration of many of them from 
one part of the country to another, 
hence multiplied chances and also 
“excuses” for the violation of local 
traffic regulations with which they are 
not familiar. The lack of housing in 
many of the new war industrial areas, 
and also the fact that many workers 
drive daily from nearby small towns 
and agricultural regions, requires them 
to travel long distances back and forth 
to work. Thirty to 50 miles of daily 
travel is reported common. 

The multiplication of travel in many 
new industrial areas naturally has de- 
veloped many local traffic snarls. Thus 
workers must face increasing highway 
travel difficulties, which tend to pro- 
mote highway speeding when possi- 
ble. Many such workers also are re- 
ported to have developed the attitude 
that they, as exempted war workers 
allowed extra rations of gas, also are 
entitled to special driving privileges 
in getting to and from work. Closely 
related is the reported increase of 
“drunken driving”, which was one of 
the leading topics of discussion at the 
Street Highway Traffic Section ses- 
sions of the last Annual Safety Con- 
gress held in Chicago. 


NOTHER problem has been the 
proper treatment of highway 


traffic violations “in uniform”, It 


seems the general conclusion is that 
the uniform should make no difference 
in the enforcement of traffic regula- 
tions by local traffic patrolmen and 
judges. This is reputedly in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Army 
commanders, and it is understood that 
local disciplinary regulations for such 
offenses often are supplemented by 
additional Army discipline. The only 
reservation mentioned is that penal- 
ties by local officials normally should 
be so imposed as not to interfere in. 
any extraordinary manner with the 
Army duties of the enlisted man. 

It is the habit of some local traffic 
control officials to request the aid of 
Army commanders in the temporary 
regulation of local traffic, when an 
exceptional movement of Army equip- 
ment or personnel is involved. During 
such a time local traffic might be 
brought somewhat under Army regu- 
lations. Drivers of all Army vehicles 
are instructed, however, during their 
normal highway operations and ex- 
cepting in times of military emergency, 
strictly to observe all local traffic regu- 
lations. 

A number of the states which nor- 
mally have been giving special atten- 
tion to highway safety, have been 
much handicapped through lack of en- 
forcement personnel. One such east- 
ern state, for example, has wholly 
abandoned its previous strict schedule 
of annual safety inspection of vehicles, 
and another state has reduced its for- 
mer two annual safety lane tests to 
only one. Numerous other states are 
experiencing difficulties in keeping a 
sufficient force of highway patrolmen. 

In several states there are programs 
to use women to replace men who have 
left this service. In Texas “S-Women” 
are being trained, as an auxiliary 
corps of the Texas State Police, in 
safety, traffic, crime detection, convoy 
and evacuation procedure and driving 
ambulances. They are supposed to be 
ready to take their place “at any time 
beside the regular highway patrolmen 
and Texas Rangers”. The Virginia 
State Police is being aided by a new 
organization — the WASPS. This is 
the Women’s Auxiliary State Police 
Service, being trained to replace the 
services of 58 members of its police 
personnel lost up to the first of the 
year to the nation’s armed forces. One 
of the first duties they took over was 
the relief of patrolmen engaged in ex- 
aminations of drivers. 

The control of highway speed is still 
a national problem. But, it is certain 
that there has been considerable favor- 
able public response to the pleas being 
made for the reduction of speed as a 
combined safety and war economy 
measure. 
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The Farm Mutual In Wartime 


By DR. V. N. VALGREN 
PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST, 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


stitute a very important part of 

the business of all well managed 
mutual insurance companies. The ap- 
proximately 1900 farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies in the United 
States with their 121% billions of in- 
surance in force are no exception in 
this respect. Even in normal times 
these farm mutuals have stressed loss 
prevention and conservation as their 
first objective with loss indemnifica- 
tion holding second place. Under war- 
time conditions these conservation 
activities assume an even greater 
significance than in time of peace. 

That conservation is their primary 
function is specifically avowed by a 
majority of these mutuals and is gen- 
erally accepted by practically all of 
them. Many of them have in their 
articles of incorporation a standardized 
provision which reads: “The purpose 
of the company shall be to safeguard 
its members, so far as possible, against 
property losses by reason of fire and 
lightning, and to distribute on the 
mutual insurance plan such losses as 
may occur from these hazards in spite 
of all reasonable precautions.” The 
articles of incorporation and bylaws 
from which this provision is quoted 
the reader may recognize as part of a 
suggested uniform farm mutual policy 
contract which, since its endorsement 
by the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies in 1938, has 
been widely adopted. The part quoted 
from this policy contract represents, 
however, no innovation. Rather it 
embodies an idea that prevailed long 
before the preparation of this recom- 
mended form. 

The basic purpose of these mutuals 
is to safeguard the individual against 
a potentially crushing loss burden, 
and this should be accomplished so 
far as practicable in the most effective 
way. A loss prevented requires no 
loss indemnification. A loss paid by 
the company leaves the loss burden 
undiminished. This payment merely 
takes a major part of the burden off 
the shoulders of the individual and 
distributes it over a group. 

The saving of a $1,000 building that 
without preventive measures might 
have gone up in smoke, normally 
saves the farm mutual $750 in loss 
payment, since these companies as a 
tule limit their insurance to three- 
fourths of the value. It also saves the 


I OSS prevention activities con- 


insured member some $250 in addi- 
tion to incidental loss and inconveni- 
ence pending a replacement. Finally, 
it saves to the nation the full $1,000 
worth of property which would have 
been subtracted from our national re- 
sources if the building had been de- 
stroyed. 

In normal times the loss to the 
nation in the destruction of insured 
private property is widely ignored, 
since the building or other property is 


_teplaced by means of the indemity paid 


by the insurance company with a 
greater or less contribution by the 
owner. The slight dent that in time of 
peace the transaction makes in the 
national supply of material and of 
labor is given little consideration be- 
cause we then have what appears like 
an abundance or even a surplus of 
both. 

Under conditions such as exist at 
present, however, the loss of property 
whether insured or uninsured assumes 
a magnified significance from a per- 
sonal as well as from a national point 
of view. The indemnity paid by an 
insurance company may now be found 
of little help in replacing lost property 
if the required material and labor are 
not available. And to the extent that 
the property is replaced, either by pri- 
vate funds, by insurance indemnities, 
or by a combination of the two, the 
replacement involves a drain upon 
material and labor resources that are 
needed for the prosecution of the war. 

These conditions clearly argue that 
farm mutuals, and all other insurance 
companies, should intensify so far as 
possible their conservation work in 
the present emergency. Here as in 
other fields of action, however, what 
ought to be done raises the question 
of what can be done, 

Among the most effective means for 
eliminating or avoiding hazards to in- 
sured property is that of thorough risk 
inspection and insistence upon proper 
safety standards, All farm mutuals 
rely on risk inspection to a greater or 
less extent for the avoidance of need- 
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less losses. In all well-managed farm 
mutuals the acceptance of property for 
insurance is preceded by its inspection 
by an agent or representative of the 
company, and property found to in- 
volve obvious and serious hazards is 
rejected unless and until its condition 
is improved. 

The agent or representative of the 
company who solicits insurance is only 
rarely, however, a highly qualified in- 
spector. Furthermore most farm mu- 
tuals issue their policies for a period 
of five years, and a substantial num- 
ber in some states write policies with- 
out specific expiration dates. Hence 
even a thorough inspection at the time 
of application for insurance is no valid 
guarantee that the property will re- 
main in a safe condition during the 
policy term. 

For these reasons an increasing per- 
centage of the farm mutuals have 
undertaken programs of special peri- 
odic inspection of their risks by trained 
and qualified inspectors. These in- 
spectors are not only trained in the 
discovery of needless hazards but are 
generally equipped with tools and ma- 
terial for making minor repairs, or in 
some cases temporary repairs calcu- 
lated to remedy the situation pending 
more permanent improvements in the 
property inspected. 

Many farm mutuals now have, or 
at any rate have had, their own special 
inspector or inspectors who give their 
full time to this work for the company 
that employs them. In a few instances 
inspection bureaus have been organi- 
zed that sell their services to any com- 
pany that chooses to avail itself of the 
bureau’s facilities. In Iowa a state- 
wide reinsurance company maintains 
a corps of trained inspectors who upon 
proper arrangement may be employed 
by local mutuals. Since the reinsur- 
ance tompany has an interest in the 
loss experience of the local mutuals 
by reason of reinsurance carried on 
part or all of the risks to be inspected, 
this company itself bears part of the 
inspection cost. Another part of this 
cost is borne by another state-wide 
tornado insurance company which pro- 
vides windstorm coverage for a big 
percentage of the Iowa farmers that 
comprise the membership of the local 
farm fire mutuals. In general special 
inspection of risks has been found by 
the farm mutuals as well as by other 
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insurance companies, to be a very ef- 
fective means for improving their loss 
experience, which means, of course, 
the conservation of insured property. 

This form of loss-prevention ac- 
tivity by the farm mutuals, as well as 
by other mutuals, unfortunately has 
been, or threatens to be, curtailed just 
at a time when it is most needed. It 
is increasingly difficult to find or to 
keep qualified inspectors. Further- 
more this activity, particularly in the 
case of farm mutuals, requires the use 
of automobiles or trucks and there- 
fore encounters the problems imposed 
by the rubber shortage and gas ration- 
ing. It is to be hoped that the farm 
mutuals will continue their special in- 
spection program to the extent that 
they find possible. It is certain, how- 
ever, that inspection work cannot be 
developed or carried on to the extent 
that would seem to be justified by its 
past results and by the special need 
for conservation that now exists. 

e* ee ® 
ITH needed risk inspection 
hampered by war conditions, 

other less direct methods of loss-pre- 
vention activity must be relied upon 
to an increasing extent. Among the 
most promising of these are educa- 
tional activities calculated to make 
members more generally conscious of 
the necessity for special efforts to safe- 
guard their own properties. 

Educational activities in loss pre- 
vention are carried on to a greater or 
less extent by practically all farm mu- 
tuals. Major loss hazards and methods 
of removing them are emphasized at 
membership meetings. Very generally 
leaflets or circulars of loss-prevention 
advice accompany premium or assess- 
ment notices. These leaflets or circu- 
lars, according to the writer’s obser- 
vation, have improv. d greatly in 
quality in recent years. A few of the 
larger farm mutuals publish house 
organs which in substantial measure, 
if not primarily, are devoted to educa- 
tion of the membership in fire safety. 
\ few issue attractive calendars with 
seasonal loss-prevention advice on the 
monthly date sheets. At least .occa- 
sional use is made of the local press in 
loss-prevention education. Self-inspec- 
tion blanks have been used effectively 
by some farm mutuals. During the 
past two years the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies, 
in cooperation with state associations 
of farm mutuals in a score of states, 
has sponsored a Rural Youth Fire 
Safety Contest, with county, state, and 
national awards for fire inspection and 
reports covering the contestants’ home 
properties and those of two or more 
neighbors. 
That part of the safety work that is 
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carried on largely by mail is very prop- 
erly being intensified in the war emer- 
gency. The present situation appears 
in fact to offer a very special oppor- 
tunity for effective safety education by 
this means. The reaction to safety 
suggestions all too common in normal 
times, “Oh well, I guess my property 
is reasonably safe and in any case I 
am insured and can rebuild if neces- 
sary,” no longer can seem reasonable 
even to complacent and careless in- 
dividuals. A heavy property loss now 
is quite certain to mean serious hard- 
ship and privation even though insur- 
ance indemnity is collected. The com- 
panies, therefore, can appeal to the 
self-interest of the insured with better 
prospects of a hearing than is normally 
the case. 

The use, in connection with other 
safety education, of self-inspection 
forms inviting and encouraging the 
owner to inspect his own property 
and premises also should be found 
more than normally effective under 
existing conditions. Rural youth simi- 
larly should respond to invitations to 
take part in farm fire safety contests 
even more readily than in time of 
peace. Their own homes and farm en- 
terprises are at stake to an unusual 
extent. eee 


N addition to utilizing the intensi- 

fied self-interest in fire safety that 
now obtains, many farm mutuals are 
properly enlisting national patriotism 
in their educational campaigns for 
conservation and safety. As earlier 
stressed, a needless property loss under 
existing conditions is much more than 





normally a calamity to the nation as 
well as to the individual whose prop- 
erty is lost. It is now very obviously 
unpatriotic, as well as reckless and 
foolish from a personal standpoint, for 
any property owner to tolerate the 
existence of needless loss hazards. 

As a further patriotic service in the 
present emergency, the farm mutual 
might very properly make the scope 
of its safety education broad enough 
to include personal safety as well as 
property safety. Farming is at all 
times a relatively dangerous occupa- 
tion. No one can operate the various 
machines found on the modern farm, 








use the variety of tools required, and 
handle horses, mules, bulls, and other 
farm animals without facing conditions 
that in the absence of proper precau- 
tions result in numerous accidents. 
According to the National Safety 
Council, personal accidents in rural 
America, including those caused by 
fire, motor vehicles, and actual farm-’ 
ing hazards, have in recent years taken 
an annual toll of some 18,000 lives. 
The roughly hundred times as many 
farm and farm-home accidents that 
have not resulted fatally, nevertheless 
have occasioned in the aggregate an 
enormous loss of time and waste of 
manpower aside from the suffering 
and expense involved. Personal acci- 
dents, like fires, result very largely 
from thoughtlessness and needless 
chance-taking. 


Farm labor, like farm buildings and 
personal property, is at present diffi- 
cult if not impossible to replace and 
its conservation again is a matter of 
patriotism as well as self-interest. 
Furthermore, unless special care is 
taken, farm accidents threaten actual- 
ly to increase in number with the 
necessary employment of many aged 
persons, as well as young and inex- 
perienced labor, to replace farm work- 
ers who have entered military service 
or gone to the factories. The appeal 
on the part of farm mutuals for the 
prevention of needless property loss 
would be further strengthened, the 
writer believes, by a broadened cam- 
paign for personal safety as well as 
property safety. The leaflets or so- 
called Safety Guides dealing with 
farm and home hazards, which may 
be obtained from the National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, will be found very helpful in 
such a campaign. 


By way of summary it may be said 
that the need for loss prevention is 
particularly great in the existing emer- 
gency. In some of the normal loss- 
prevention activities the farm mutuals 
are handicapped to a considerable ex- 
tent by shortages of help and of physi- 
cal facilities. They have, however, a 
special opportunity as well as a patri- 
otic duty to intensify and broaden 
certain types of their safety and con- 
servation work. In urging their mem- 
bers to make special efforts at this time 
to conserve the material and human 
resources under their control, farm 
mutuals, as well as other mutuals, can 
appeal to the enlightened self-interest 
and also the patriotism of their mem- 
bership more effectively than in nor- 
mal times. To the extent that they 
succeed in their conservation efforts 
they are rendering a distinct wartime 
service to their members and also to 
the nation. 
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INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST--FIRE AND CASUALTY 


Covering Period From April 1, 1943 Through April 30, 1943 








114, LMC PROMOTIONS. R. W. Chandler, for a number 
of years resident secretary of the Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company and American Motorists Insur- 
ance Company at San Francisco, has assumed the post 
of resident secretary of the two companies for all 
of California. M. F. Gruhn, associate manager of 
the San Francisco department, has been chosen as 
manager of that office. Purchase of an office 
building in Los Angeles to serve as the headquar- 
ters of the companies has been announced. 


115, DECEASED. R. W. Forshay, immediate past presi- 
dent of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, died at his home in Anita, Iowa, on April 1 
of a heart attack. He was 40 years old. Forshay 
had just returned from Excelsior Springs, Missouri, 
where he had been undergoing special medical treat- 
ment. 


116, FIRE WASTE. Milwaukee, which took top honors 
in the cities of over 500,000 population class, was 
named winner of the grand award in the 1942 Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest at the annual meeting 
of the National Fire Waste Council held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 2. Other winners in the 
contest, sponsored annually by the National Fire 
Waste Council in cooperation with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States were: 250,000-500,- 
000 population class -- Providence, Rhode Island; 
100,000-250,000 population group -- New Haven, Con- 
necticut; 50,000-100,000 -- Topeka, Kansas; 20,- 
000-50,000 -- Newburgh, New York; and under 20,- 
000 -- Fort Collins, Colorado. 


117. WOC OPERATIONS. Official notice has been given 
by the War Damage Corporation that fiduciary agents 
may not disclose details, of operations except to 
the treasurer of WDC. The notice is believed to 
have been issued as the result of numerous requests 
made on insurance companies acting as fiduciary 
agents of WDC by various state insurance depart- 
ments for information about the inner workings of 
the corporation. 


118. ILLINOIS ACTUARY. James D. Reeder, for the 
past seven years an actuary for the Aid Association 
for Lutherans of Appleton, Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed actuary for the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment. He succeeds R. R. Haffner, who recently re- 
signed to join the staff of the Business Men's As- 
surance Company of Kansas City, Missouri. 


119. COUNTERSIGNATURE. Eleven insurance companies 
on April 8 were ordered by the Virginia Corpora- 
tion Commission to appear before it on May 4 to 
answer charges involving the issuance of policies 
in violation of the law requiring countersignature 
of resident agents on all Virginia policies, is- 
sued for out-of-state brokers. The carriers sum- 
moned to appear are the Travelers, Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance, Continental Casualty, Globe 
Indemnity, Connecticut General Life, Columbus Mu- 
tual Life, Aetna Life, Reliance Life, Paul Revere 
Life, Massachusetts Protective Association and 
Universal Life. 


120, RIDE SHARING. The Ohio Supreme Court on April 
8 ruled that share-the-ride car owners are liable 
to passengers in case of an accident. The deci- 
sion reverses the opinion of lower courts in Cuya- 
hoga County (Cleveland). Because parties to the 
share-the-ride agreement paid the car owner for 
part of his operating expenses, the court took the 
view that such passengers were outside of the 
guest statute. 


121. DECEASED. Charles F. Danforth, for the past 
40 years secretary and treasurer of the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association of New England, died sud- 
denly at his home in Cochituate, Massachusetts, on 
April 7. Mr. Danforth, 78 years old, had been ac- 
tive in Boston insurance circles for 60 years. 


122. TACOMA BRIDGE LIABILITY. A letter of intent 
written by the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corpora- 
tion the day before the Tacoma Narrows bridge col- 
lapsed on November 7, 1940, bound the company for 
$58,461 insurance on the structure, the Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington ruled on April 2. 
The decision upheld a King County Superior Court 
judgment against the company. The Millers Na- 
tional Insurance Company had given notice of can- 
cellation of a policy it had issued on the bridge 
to the insurance broker for the Washington Toll 
Bridge authority, and the broker had waived the 
60-day cancellation provision. The Fidelity and 
Guaranty had written a letter on November 6 bind- 
ing it for $50,000. Suit was brought by the Toll 
Bridge authority against both carriers to secure 
a judicial decision as to which was liable. 


123. NON-ASSESSABLE REQUIREMENTS. Massachusetts 
House Bill 409 which would have increased the sur- 
plus and deposit requirements for non-assessable 
mutuals from $200,000 to $500,000 was voted down 
by the Joint Legislative Insurance Committee. 


124. BRITISH WAR DAMAGE. Three million individual 
properties in Great Britain have been destroyed 
or damaged by enemy action up to December 31, 1942, 
it was announced in London on April 5. Property 
damage payments during the same period totaled 
£86,500,000. Claims are still pouring in at the 
rate of 9,000 a week, it was revealed. 


125. MARINE UNDERWRITERS. The Association of Ma- 
rine Underwriters of the United States at its 25th 
annual meeting held in New York City on April 5 
re-elected Henry H. Reid to the presidency of the 
organization. John T. Bryne and F. B. McBride were 
re-elected vice-president and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively. Executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion is Ernest G. Driver. Reappointed to the ex- 
ecutive committee to serve until April, 1946, were 
Hendon Chubb and William D. Winter. Other men- 
bers of this committee are H. E. Manee, Harold 
Jackson, F. B. McBride, S. D. McComb and Harold 
Smith. 


126. NON-RESIDENT AGENTS. Senate Bill 333, spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, permitting the licensing of non-resi- 
dents as fire and casualty agents, so that Massa- 
chusetts agents might secure like privileges in 
neighboring states, has been enacted into law. A 
similar statute affecting life agents was passed 
two years ago. 


127. MORTGAGEE. The right of a mortgagee to dictate 
who shall carry the fire insurance on mortgaged 
property up to the extent of indebtedness has been 
upheld by the Texas Fifth Court of Civil Appeals. 
The opinion which was handed down by Justice B. F. 
Looney affirmed a ruling by Judge W. L. Thornton 
of the 44th District Court, Dallas. Since the 
mortgagee has a primary interest in the property 
mortgaged up to the extent of the debt, it was held, 
he should have the right to name the company in 
which the insurance should be carried. The owner, 
however, the court decreed, may select his own 
company for insurance above the amount of the loan. 
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128. CANADIAN ACCIDENTS. Traffic accidents in On- 
tario dropped from 18,167 in 1941 to 13,490 in 
1940, the latter being the lowest total recorded 
since 1936 and 25.7% below the figure for 1941. 
Motor restrictions and gas rationing were respon- 
sible for the decrease. During 1942 a total of 
567 persons were fatally injured as compared with 
801 for the previous year - a decrease of 29.2%. 
The injury total was 10,205, a drop of 4,070, or 
28.5% under 1941. Property damage reported to- 
taled $2,007,514 or 27.4% below the damage loss in 
the preceding year. 


129, W.D.C. REPORT. The board of directors of the 
War Damage Corporation has determined there will 
be no change in its established premium rates. The 
Corporation has issued more than 4,700,000 poli- 
cies and has collected gross premiums of approxi- 
mately $139,000,000. As of December 31, 1942, it 
had an aggregate insurance liability of $122,000,- 
000. Insurance in the amount of $84,000,000,000 
is almost equally distributed between the follow- 
ing three classifications: private dwellings and 
their contents; apartments, hotels, offices, mer- 
cantiles and their contents; and manufacturing 
plants and the like. About 58% of the liability is 
in five states: California, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. A total of 891 
claims aggregating $63,000,000 for losses sustained 
prior to the time the Corporation started writing 
policies have been filed with the Corporation. 
Most grew out of enemy action against Pearl Har- 
bor and the Philippines. Claims aggregating $102,- 
000 have been paid. 


130, RESIDENCE THEFT POLICY. A new "Residence and 
Outside Theft Policy" effective April 19, 1943, 
has been announced by the Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Rating Bureau and the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters. The new form, a complete 
revision, substantially broadens coverage, both on 
and away from premises. 


131. RATING PLANS. The War Department's Rating 
Plan, Maritime Commission Plan, War Projects In- 
surance Rating Plan and all other similar plans 
sponsored by government agencies in connection 
with any plant operations have been disapproved 
for use in Louisiana by the Louisiana Casualty and 
Surety Rating Commission. Such comprehensive plans 
are approved there only for construction work. 


132, CLAIMS MEETING. The annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Claim Association will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago September 13-14. 
It will be devoted largely to seminars at which 
particularly troublesome problems are to be dis- 
cussed. 


133, AGENTS 10% LAW. Massachusetts House Bill 304, 
which sought to raise the limit of controlled busi- 
ness permitted Massachusetts agents and brokers 
from 10% to 25% of their total, was decisively de- 
feated in the House of Representatives after lively 
debate. The measure was supported by real estate 
interests and was strongly opposed by Massachusetts 
agents' and brokers’ organizations. 


134, FIRE LOSS. Fire losses in the United States 
during March totaled $39,214,000 or 20 per cent 
more than for the same month last year - according 
to preliminary estimates of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The March total was the high- 
est for any month since May, 1932. Losses for the 
first three months of 1943 amounted to $100,122,000 
as — with $96,889,000 for the same period 
in 42. 


135, CASUALTY PREMIUMS. Net United States premiums 
written during 1942 by all casualty insurance con- 
panies doing business in this country, including 
accident and health departments of life companies, 
totaled $1,747,922,144, as against $1,496,219 133 
for 1941, according to the just published Argus 
Chart. Of this total stock casualty companies, 
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American and foreign, including direct writing, re- 
insurance, multiple line and exclusively automo- 
bile, wrote net premiums of $1,018,924,518. Mutual 
carriers, mutiple line and exclusively automobile, 
wrote $346,891,974. Reciprocals and Lloyds wrote 
$37,152,930. 


136. COCOANUT GROVE. Barnet Welansky, owner of the 
Cocoanut Grove Night Club in Boston, has been 
sentenced to 12 to 15 years at hard labor on man- 
slaughter charges resulting from the holocaust 
which took 491 lives in his club on November 28, 
1942. Welansky was found guilty by a Boston jury 
on 19 counts of manslaughter. Three defense mo- 
tions - for a new trial, for a continuance, and 
for arrest of judgment - were denied before sentence 
was passed. 


137, UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. Insurance companies 
licensed in Illinois, as the result of a decision 
handed down by Judge Feinberg in Circuit Court in 
a case involving the New York Life Insurance Con- 
pany, face the prospect of having to pay taxes to 
the State Unemployment Compensation Fund for all 
of their agents selling insurance on a commission 
basis, retroactive to 1937. Judge Feinberg's or- 
der held that agents are employees of the company 
within the meaning of the State Unemployment Act. 
The Court held that in 1941 the law was specifically 
amended to include agents selling on a commission 
basis. Attorney General George F. Barrett, who 
pressed the case, says that insurance companies 
licensed in Illinois may have to pay into the fund 
some $10,000,000. 


138, INSURANCE LIBRARIANS. The Special Libraries 
Association, it has been announced by Marianna 
Thurber, chairman of the insurance group of the 
organization, will hold a three-day business con- 
vention at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York on 
June 22-24. Proposed subjects for discussion by 
the insurance group are short cuts taken because 
of reduced personnel; library services discontin- 
ued; and social insurance. 


139, ADJUSTERS. New York Senate Introductory 934, 
a bill amending the general business law so as to 
exempt adjusters for insurance companies from the 
regulatory and licensing provisions governing pri- 
vate detective agencies and businesses supplying 
financial ratings or credit reports, has been 
vetoed by Governor Dewey. The bill was designed to 
complement House Introductory 864 providing that 
the insurance department should license such ad- 
justers. The latter measure advanced to third 
reading in the House but was then stricken from 
the calendar. 


6 Insurance Commissioner James 
. McCormack of Tennessee in a letter dated April 
7, 1943, calls attention to the fact that insur- 
ance policies under the War Department Emergency 
Construction and Expansion Comprehensive Insurance 
Rating Plan on cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts, 
and such other special plans which have been ap- 
proved by his department, must be countersigned by 
a licensed resident agent of Tennessee, who shall 
receive the full commission as required by statute. 


141, ARKANSAS COMPENSATION. That an Arkansas cir- 
cuit court has no legal power to set aside a find- 
ing of the Arkansas Workmen's Compensation Com- 
mission - simply because the court believes the 
finding contrary to the weight of the testimony - 
was held in an April 5 decision of the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas. The question grew out of the 
case of Williams v. Smith, in which an employee 
claimed loss of eyesight. The Arkansas Workmen's 
Compensation Commission held against him, but on 
appeal the circuit court entered judgment in the 
employee's favor. The employer and his insurance 
carrier then appealed to the Supreme Court of Ar- 
kansas. 


142, MAINE NONASSESSABLE POLICIES. Governor Sumner 
Sewall of Maine on April 9 ended the uncertainty 
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regarding issuance of nonassessable policies in 
that state when he signed a bill permitting both 
domestic and foreign mutual fire insurance con- 
panies to write such contracts. Under the law a 
foreign fire mutual with a surplus of $200,000 and 
a domestic company with a surplus of $100,000, or 
$75,000 "provided its unearned premium reserve is 
at all times less than its surplus to policyhold- 
ers", may issue nonassessable policies in Maine. 
Casualty companies, which always have been per- 
mitted to issue nonassessable policies in the state, 
are not affected. 


143. 48-HOUR WEEK. Life insurance companies in the 
Hartford area, as the result of a directive issued 
by War Manpower Director William G. Ennis, April 26, 
went on a 41%-hour workweek. The Hartford dis- 
trict had been designated a 48-hour workweek area. 


144, CONNECTICUT COMMISSIONER. The nomination of 
Ellery W. Allyn to serve a four-year term as Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Connecticut, submitted to the 
State Senate by Governor Raymond H. Baldwin on April 
14, has been approved. He replaces John C. Black- 
all, past president of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners and a member of the or- 
ganization's executive committee, who served three 
full terms. Mr. Allyn, presently serving as deputy 
state comptroller, takes office on July 1. 


145, STATISTICIANS. L. E. Wilkins, Chicago manager 
manager of Joseph Froggatt & Company, Inc., insur- 
ance accounting firm, was elected president of 
the Insurance Accounting and Statistical Associa- 
tion at that organization's 22nd annual conference 
held April 22-23 at Chicago. Among directors named 
were: fire insurance section -- A. Davis Thomas, 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio; casualty insurance section -- N. 0. Dobson, 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania; life insurance section -- H. J. Stowe, Manu- 
facturers Life Insurance Company, Toronto, Ontario. 


146, F. D. I. C. The requirement that banks pay 
assessments to the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration on balances resulting from subscriptions 
from war bonds has been suspended until six months 
after the war's end by Congressional action. The 
President signed the bill April 15. 


147, RECIPROCALS. Attorney General Thomas J. Her- 
bert of Ohio has handed down opinions on three 
questions affecting the powers of reciprocal or- 
ganizations in the State. 


148, DECEASED. William R. Hedge, president of the 
Boston Insurance Company and the Old Colony In- 
surance Company, died at his home in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, on April 18. He was 67 years old. 


149, AIRLINE INSURANCE. Adoption of the proposal 
of a number of leading mutual insurance carriers 
to establish two new insurance companies on a par- 
ticipating basis for the writing of airline prop- 
erty and liability insurance was recommended in 
a recent report of the Air Transport Association. 
Another proposal was that submitted by T. E. 
Braniff, president of one of the important airlines 
and a stock insurance agent. The Air Transport As- 
sociation has been making a study of insurance 
facilities for its member airlines for several 
months. The report analyzes the airlines' present 
insurance arrangements with stock insurance con- 
pany groups and on the two proposals received from 
groups not now participating in the airlines’ in- 
surance program. 


150. CROP INSURANCE. The House of Representatives 
on April 20 voted to discontinue the crop insur- 
ance program on wheat and cotton. The vote to 
discontinue was 93 to 65 and upholds the action 
of the Appropriations committee of the House. The 
measure now goes to the Senate for final action. 


151, S.E.U.A. ANTI-TRUST. Counsel for the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association, its 196 fire in- 
Surance company members and certain individual 
defendants, have filed a brief in support of a 
demurrer to an indictment returned by the Atlanta 
{(Ga.) Federal grand jury. Brief of the Anti-Trust 
division of the U. S. Department of Justice was 
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filed on April 26. Argument on the demurrer will 
open May 27. 


152. PERSONAL PROPERTY FLOATER. A Michigan bill 
authorizing the issuance of personal property 
floaters in the State has been signed by Governor 
a The new form may be written after July 30, 


153, COMMISSIONERS. New chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners is John B. Gontrum of Maryland, who 
was elected at a meeting of the committee in Colun- 
bus, Ohio, on April 9-10. To bring the committee 
to full strength Albert F. Jordan of the District 
of Columbia was elected to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of John A. Lloyd as Ohio 
Superintendent. Various constitutional amendments 
which would enlarge the executive committee from 
7 to 10 elected members, were drafted on motion of 
C. A. Gough of New Jersey. The proposed amend- 
ments, which will be voted on at the organization's 
annual meeting in Boston June 6-9, provide that 
each of the 6 zones elect a member of the commit- 
tee from its membership, that three members-at- 
large be elected at the annual meeting, and that 
the retiring president become an ex officio men- 
ber. The president, vice-president and secretary 
would continue as members of the committee as in 
the past. A resolution requesting the president 
of the Association to appoint a committee to make 
a study to determine whether the Beveridge plan or 
any similar plan, including any proposal to ex- 
pand the Social Security act, unfairly invades the 
field of private enterprise insurance under state 
supervision, was adopted. A second resolution 
adopted by the executive committee authorizes the 
Association to do its own work in establishing val- 
uations of securities since the statistical or- 
ganizations which formerly performed these duties 
are — to supply such services at the pres- 
ent time. 


154, UNAUTHORIZED PRACTICE. The National Associa- 
tion of Independent Adjusters and the Birmingham 
Association of Insurance Agents recently inter- 
vened, as amici curiae, in the long standing case 
of the Birmingham Bar Association against J. L. 
Wilkey, Birmingham insurance adjuster. Wilkey is 
charged with unauthorized practice of law in the 
settling of insurance claims, and the case has gone 
to the Supreme Court of Alabama after several years 
of legal maneuverings. The case is considered the 
last important one of a number of such actions which 
were begun some years ago by lawyers' organizations, 
and which otherwise have been decided in favor of 
the right of laymen to handle adjustment of insur- 
ance claims. 


155. NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMISSIONER. Arthur J. Rouil- 
lard, Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire for 
the past six years, on April 21 submitted his resig- 
nation to Governor Robert 0. Blood, effective at 
the latter's pleasure, but in any event not later 
than April 30. Commissioner Rouillard remained in 
office after the completion of histerm sufficiently 
long enough to dispose of pending matters. 


156. WAR EXCLUSION CLAUSE. New York Senate Intro- 
ductory No. 1332 amending the revised New York 
Standard Fire Insurance Policy with respect to 
the war exclusion clause, which last month passed 
both houses of the legislature, has been signed 
by Governor Dewey. 


157. MARYLAND CASUALTY. Five Chicago stockholders 
of the Maryland Casualty have filed suit in Fed- 
eral Court there to set aside the plan under which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation furnished 
the company with $12,500,000 more for ¢apital pur- 
poses in return for 125,000 new preferred shares. 


158, COLLISION FORM. The so-called 80-20 collision 
form has been promulgated by the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association, effective April 9, 
for the states of Colorado, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Steps are 
being taken to introduce it in other states in 
the western territory as soon as possible. 
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159, NEW YORK AGENTS. Resolutions, indicating they 
may withdraw from the New York State Association 
of Local Agents if action is not taken to change 
the bylaws of the organization to conform with 
those of the national body, have been adopted by 
the Association of Local Agents of the City of New 
York and the Brooklyn Fire Agents' Association. 


160. U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Eric A. Johnston, 
president Brown-Johnston Co., Spokane, Wash., was 
reelected president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America at the annual meet- 
ing held at New York's Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Apr. 


27-29. Ralph Bradford, Washington, D. C., was 
named .secretary-general manager. E. C. Alvord, 
Washington, D. C., was chosen treasurer. John M. 


Thomas, president National Union Fire Insurance 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was unopposed for reelection 
to one of the two directorships of the Chamber's 
insurance department. The other insurance direc- 
tor is Carl N. Jacobs, president Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis., whose term ex- 
pires next year. Speakers at the Chamber's insur- 
ance luncheon were Jesse Jones, U. S. Secretary 
of Commerce, whose address was delivered from 
Washington, and W. Gibson Carey. 
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161. HARDWARE PROMOTIONS. Announced by the Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Company and Hardware Indemnity of 
Minnesota is election of P. 0. Wettleson and W. D. 
Fargo as assistant resident secretaries. Wettle- 
son, who has been in charge of the Houston office 
for the past three years, takes over the management 
of the Pacific department. Fargo, who has been 
with the carriers for 12 years, most of which time 
was spent at the home office in Minneapolis, re- 
places Wettleson as department manager at Houston. 


i162. WISCONSIN COMMISSIONER. Morvin Duel, insur- 
ance commissioner of Wisconsin since 1939, has been 
reappointed to that post for the term ending June 
30, 1947, subject to confirmation by the State 
Senate. 


163. TRAFFIC DEATHS. Traffic fatalities in the 
United States during March totaled 1770 -- a de- 
cline of 28 per cent under the figure reported for 
the same month last year -- according to estimates 
of the National Safety Council. For the first 
quarter of 1943 a total of 5050 persons lost their 
lives in traffic accidents as against 7960 in 1942 
-- a decrease of 37 per cent. 
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ACQUISITION COST — DPC agency 
allowance 33; graded commissions 47. 

AGENTS — meeting date 22; DPC 
agency allowance 33; Minnesota Su- 

me Court 38; publicity program 
34,96; ; graded commissions 47; fraud 
suit 33; Georgia qualification bill 81; 
ture 119,140; non resi- 
dent bill 126; 10% law 133; New York 
state — city agent controversy 159. 
ALIEN INSURANCE — data curb 13; 
jeations office 52. 

COURTS — Missouri compromise 1; 
Atlanta anti-trust 2,151; hospitaliza- 
tien plans 25; Missouri anti-trust 27; 
matual surplus 30; acts of agents 38; 
guest law 86,120; reciprocal regula- 
tien 88; Cocoanut Grove 107,136; 
Tacoma Bridge 122; mortgagee 127; 
unemployment compensation 137; 
Arkansas compensation 141; unau- 
therized practice 154; Maryland 
Casualty suit 157. 

COMMISSIONERS — association 4,5, 
3$3.72,153; Arkansas 110; California 

75.383; Conmecticut 144; Idaho 17; 
Ilimeis 42,118; Michigan 10,19,35; 
New Hampshire 155; New Jersey 24; 
New York 29; Ohio 7,46; Pennsyl- 
vania 21; Rhode Island 90; Texas 69; 
Utah 85; Wroming 104; South 
Dakota 108; Wisconsin 162. 

SS RETIREMENTS — Ohio 

Underwriters 106. 

DEATHS — Cronin 28; Chase 63; Hay- 

cock 92; Forshay 115; Danforth 121; 


Hedge 148. 

FEDERAL ACENCIES — Atlanta anti- 
trust 2.151; Federal income tax 11; 
REA cooperatives 26; DPC agency 

33: WPB 








allowance : rebuilding regu- 
lations 49; HOLC liquidation 70; 
Clark a i 91; war 


ppointment damage 
Il, 32, 54, 71, 78, 80, 82, 84, 117, 


124,129,156; 48-hour work week 143; 
FDIC 146; crop insurance 150; OCD 
benefits 15. 

FIRE LOSSES — Fall River salvage 6; 
1942 fire losses 8; January fire losses 
41; February fire losses 93; Cocoanut 
Grove 107,136; March fire losses 134. 

LEGISLATION — Georgia qualification 
bill 81; war exclusion clause 82,156; 
Guancial responsibility 87; renewal 
certificates 95; aircraft cover 98; 
multiple writers 100; non-assessable 
123,142; non resident agents 126; 
agents 10% law 133; adjusters 139; 
crop insurance 150; personal property 
floater 152. 

MARINE INSURAN@E — 1942 losses 
31; Association of Marine Under- 
writers 125. 

MUTUAL EXECUTIVES — Grain Deal- 
ers 40; Indiana Lumbermens 43; 
Millers of Alton 50; Illinois Mutual 
58; Farmers Mutual Hail 68; Ohio 
Hardware 76; American Mutual Lia- 
bility 113; Lumbermens Mutual 
ed 114; Hardware of Minnesota 

aa COMPANIES — REA cooperatives 


26. 

ORGANIZATIONS — NFPA 9,56,77; 
National Bureau of C & S Underwrit- 
ers 12; National Safety Council 23; 
Committee for Protection of Indus- 
trial Plants 40; Factory Insurance As- 
sociation 48; National Fire Waste 
Council 51,116; Independent Fire In- 
surance Conference (Canada) 57; 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 60,103, 
160; Imsurance Accounting & Sta- 
stical Assn. 74, 145; American Man- 
agement Assn. 79; American Institute 
for Property & Liability Underwriters 
89; National Board of Fire Under- 
writers 97; Association of Marine 


Underwriters 125; International Claim 
Assn. 132; Special Libraries Assn. 138; 
Air Transport Assn. 149; NAUA 158. 

POLICY FORMS — personal liability 
standardization 18; war exclusion 
clause 82,156; renewal certificates 95; 
ride-sharing 112; residence theft 
130; collision form 

PREMIUMS — Canadian fire 73; U. S. 
fire 109; U. S. casualty 135. 

RATES — Arkansas compensation probe 
37; automobile 34; boiler 36; FIA 
discrimination 45; Texas compensa- 
tion 16,62; Washington fire 3; Illinois 
equity 61; group rating 66; War Dept. 
rating plan 131. 

SELF INSURANCE — survey 14. 

SOCIAL SECURITY — National Re- 
sources Planning Board report 65; 
Canada 101. 

STATE RULINGS — 4 ene DPC 
agency allowance 33; Minnesota mul- 
tiple writers 59; New Hampshire com- 
pensation endarscment 64; Ohio re- 
ciprocal powers 147. 

TAX — Rhode Island 20; federal in- 
come tax 11; Maine moratorium 94. 

TRAFFIC — 1942 auto death 39; Jan- 
uary-February auto death 67; finan- 
cial responsibility 87; war transit pool 
99; N. Y. responsibility law 102; traf- 
fic contest awards 111; ride-sharing 
112; Canadian accidents 128; March 
auto death 163. 

WAR DAMAGE — expense allowance 
ll; war exclusion clause 32,82,156; 
company liability 54; premiums 71; 
money limits 78; glass reinsurance 
80; free renewals 84; operations 117; 
British 124; report 129. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION — Ar 
kansas 37; New Hampshire 64; New 
York 105; Texas 16,62. 
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WARTIME SHIFTS IN U.S. POPULATION 


ESTIMATED CIVILIAN POPULATION—APRIL 1, 1940 
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ESTIMATED CIVILIAN POPULATION—MAY 1, 1942 


NSURANCE executives and 
other business men who are vitally 
interested in markets for the prod- 

ucts and services of their companies 
— but who think of the distribution 
of population in the United States in 
terms of 1940 statistics — can find 
many surprises in the reading of a 
study titled “Estimates of the Civilian 
Population by Counties”, which was 
released Feb. 25, 1943, by the Bureau 
of the Census of the United States 
Department of Commerce. This docu- 
ment, which has not received the at- 
tention it seems to deserve, reveals 
that war not only has been responsible 
for major shifts in U. S. civilian popu- 
lation, but that many of these shifts 
have been in directions of which the 
average individual is not yet aware. 

A few examples: The city of New 
York and the counties surrounding it 
have shown a population loss of more 
than 400,000 since the taking of the 
1940 census. It would surprise few 
people to learn that Detroit, Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles and Chicago — in 
that order — have shown the largest 
numerical gains in population; but 
how widely is it realized that the fifth 
largest increase, one of more than 
105,000, has been registered in the 
civilian population of the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth-Newport News area of 


Virginia? Of the twenty five most 
heavily populated metropolitan areas 
the five which have lost population 
are New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre. 

There is no disputing, of course, 
the substantial accuracy of the 1940 
figures assembled by the Bureau of 
the Census. But the Bureau thinks it 
has a sure-fire method of checking 
present population, too. Its current 
figures are based on food ration book 
applications. 

The chart above tells the story of 
wartime population shifts by areas, 
and by states. It shows losses to be 
especially great in the “Great Plains” 
area, with the mountain states and the 
middle Atlantic states not far behind. 
The Pacific coast area shows the 
largest percentage gain, with the in- 
dustrial area of the midwest next. The 
south Atlantic gain is heavily weighted 
by the inclusion of Washington, D. C., 
of course, but there have been other 
increases in such areas as Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Charleston, and Jacksonville. 

The method of computing popula- 
tion by metropolitan areas upsets some 
common conceptions as to the popu- 
lation rank of our cities. New York 
is first and Chicago second, of course. 
But third is Los Angeles, though its 


area includes but two counties. Phila- 
delphia, even with an area of six 
counties, ranks fourth. In order the 
next ten cities are Boston, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Washington, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, and Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

That these shifts in U. S. popula- 
tion may be no mere temporary thing, 
certain to be corrected as soon as the 
war has ended, was the subject of a 
recent address before the American 
Management Association by Philip 
M. Hauser, assistant director of the 
Bureau of the Census. He believes 
that many of the areas which have 
shown increases will hold their gains 
in the post-war era, while many of 
those which have lost population will 
not come back to their former im- 
portance. 


Analysis of what these population 
changes will mean in the fields of fire 
insurance and casualty insurance 
would require a great deal more space 
than is available here for the purpose, 
as would presentation of the more in- 
teresting highlights of the Bureau of 
the Census report. But that the mak- 
ing of such an analysis, in the light of 
its own particular situation, is a bit 
of post-war planning upon which 
every insurance company might em- 
bark at once with profit seems obvious. 
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Chamber of Commerce, U.S.A. 


The “Voice of American Business”, in War Council Assembled, 
Has Its Annual Say About Matters Political and Economic 


URING most of any year it 
D would take a listener with a 

very keen and selective ear 
indeed to determine what the col- 
lective voice of American business 
is saying. 

Nowadays the individual business 
man is forced to deal at first hand 
with fragments of many perplexing 
political, social and economic prob- 
lems — at the point where they 
touch his day-to-day activities — but 
seldom can he see these problems 
in general outline. Hence American 
business speaks with many voices, 
holds opinions of many shades. In- 
dividuals and groups within the busi- 
ness community tend to take actions 
which often are at cross-purposes 
with the actions taken by other in- 
dividual business men or groups. 
Many shrewd observers contend that 
it is just this lack of real organization 
and discipline which makes business 
less potent a force in national affairs 
than it is usually considered to be. 

Once a year, however, American 
business speaks with a single voice 
— at least in theory. This is during 
the week in which the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States holds 
its annual meeting, and business men 
large and small gather from the four 
corners of the nation to join in ex- 
pressing themselves to each other and 
to the public upon the things which 
are troubling them. 

The week this year was that of 
\pril 26, when hundreds of business 
men came together at New York’s 
Hotel Waldorf Astoria for the War 
Council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. After 
three days of deliberations, during 
which a parade of prominent outside 
speakers was responsible for the 
members’ doing more listening than 
talking, officers were elected and reso- 
lutions were adopted. The voice of 
American business was considered 
to have had its annual say. The 
officers and the staff of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
prepared to buckle down once more 
to the job of trying to uphold the 
interests of American business in the 
dangerous and fast-moving stream of 
a wartime economy. 

During the three days the War 
Council sat it received information 
from many fronts as to how the 
economic problems growing out of 
war are being dealt with. Lieutenant 


General Brehon B. Somervell, chief 
of the U. S. Army Services of Sup- 
ply, discussed war production. Chair- 
man Paul McNutt of the War Man- 
power Commission spoke at a special 
session on manpower. U. S. Senator 
Walter F. George analyzed the cur- 
rent tax situation. And these were 
but a few of the notables who spoke 
at meetings dealing with subjects such 
as manpower, inter-American com- 
mercial policy, agriculture, war con- 
tracts, supplies for the home front, 
government finance, insurance and 
the war effort, wartime transporta- 
tion, post-victory democracy, democ- 
racy and jobs, and international eco- 
nomic problems of the peace. 

What the voice of American busi- 
ness said in reply might best be ex- 
pressed by quoting a few excerpts 
from the keynote address of Eric A. 
Johnston, young Spokane, Wash., 
business executive who was reelected 
this year to a second term as president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. He is considered to 
exemplify the noticeable trend in the 
Chamber during recent years toward 
a liberalization of the official atti- 
tude on labor problems, and toward 
acceptance of the necessity for 
stronger governmental controls of 
business than were considered proper 
a decade ago. Indicative of the par- 
tial success which he achieved along 
these lines during his first term would 
seem to be the the 


presence upon 
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War Council program of such labor 
spokesmen as president William 
Green and vice-president Matthew 
Woll of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Clinton S. Golden, assist- 
ant to the president of the C. I. O. 
In recent years, of course, numerous 
speakers representing government 
have appeared on Chamber programs. 

President Johnston, in his keynote 
address, said in part: 

“Our first purpose is to win the 
war. The second is to win the 
peace.” 

“Two principles are fundamental 
to America. One is a deep faith in 
the importance and dignity of the in- 
dividual citizen. The other is a deep 
distrust of too much government.” 

“Political and economic systems 
cannot be put into separate compart- 
ments. Government cannot assume 
the job of dictating to business — 
or of running business — without 
arming itself with the arbitrary pow- 
ers necessary for such a gigantic un- 
dertaking. Government cannot ab- 
sorb the functions normally exercised 
by thousands of separate private en- 
terprises without producing a fantas- 
tically swollen bureaucracy. And that 
bureaucracy — if only in the inter- 
ests of efficiency — will tend to per- 
petuate itself until it becomes a rul- 
ing class apart from and above the 
people.” 

“American economy is constantly 
evolving and expanding. We have 
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all suffered acute growing pains in 
these last few decades. Today it is 
gearing itself for low profits on a 
great turnover. The fair distribution 
of the products and the wealth flow- 
ing from the industrial process can- 
not be left wholly to chance, but 
must be made one of the essential 
objectives of industrial planning. 
American economy cannot reject re- 
sponsibility for the employment and 
well-being of the men and women 
who take a part in it: those who 
supply the raw materials, those who 
do the manual labor, those who do 
the brain work, those who manage 
enterprise. It must accept this re- 
sponsibility as an intrinsic part of 
its function. 


“The new capitalism, as I prefer 
to call it, is shedding the last traces 
of its nostalgic memory of unbridled 
individualism. It acknowledges that 
the severe economic and social dis- 
locations accompanying war and de- 
pression during the last quarter cen- 
tury have caused government to as- 
sume responsibilities which neces- 
sarily tend to burden and hamper the 
capitalistic mechanism. Such new 
functions as are justified in the pub- 
lic interest will require an extra ef- 
fort by private enterprise. It has a 
right to insist that, so far as pos- 
sible, the government limit itself to 
formulating the rules of the game 
and supervising their enforcement. 
More than that, it insists that the 
rules be so devised that they, stimu- 
late rather than suppress the immense 
motive power of individual initiative 
and ambition. 


“In the new capitalism labor’s role 
is becoming more clearly defined. The 
recognition is growing that labor or- 
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ganizations, when formed and admin- 
istered with a sense of public respon- 
sibility, can be a useful cooperative 
element in making the nation’s pro- 
ductive machine more efficient. Labor, 
in a sense, is going through the same 
process of growth and adjustment 
through which management has 
passed, and can learn a lesson from 
our experience. Labor need only ob- 
serve what happened to management 
whenever its mistakes and excesses 
have collided with the larger public 
good to be forewarned against mis- 
takes and excesses on its own part. 
Like every other segment in the 
mosaic of American society, labor 
surely will live up to the social re- 
sponsibilities that come with growth 
and power. 

“Management and labor must come 
to understand that they cannot have 
freedom of action without accepting 
the obligations that freedom entails. 
The survival of a free society within 
which both have their being and 
their chance for progress is at stake 
in such an understanding.” 

* * * 

EELECTIONS of officers were 

the rule this year. Ralph Brad- 
ford of Washington, D. C., was named 
general manager and secretary. Ells- 
worth C, Alvord, Washington, D.C., 
was named treasurer. Five new mem- 
bers were elected to the board of di- 
rectors: Frederick P. Champ, Logan, 
Utah; Leonard W. Trester, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Earl A. Shreve, Schenectady, 
N. Y.-; Ralph L. Carr, Denver, Colo. ; 
and Powell C. Groner, Kansas City, 
Mo. Henry I. Harriman, Boston, 


Mass., was chosen to the new office 
of director-at-large. 


Fourteen directors were reelected, 
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including John M. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the National Union Fire In- 
surance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., as direc- 
tor for insurance. The other insur- 
ance director — Carl N. Jacobs, 
president of the Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis. — 
was named last year to a two-year 
term. 


In the years which have passed 
since the setting up of the Chamber’s 
Insurance Department in 1920 it has 
come to be customary to elect a rep- 
resentative of mutual insurance to 
one of the insurance directorships in 
one year, and to elect a representa- 
tive of stock insurance to the other 
insurance directorship the next year. 
Thus James S. Kemper, president of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co. of Chicago, and affiliated com- 
panies, served as insurance director 
from 1920 to 1928. He was suc- 
ceeded by P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, 
late president of the Michigan Mutual 
Liability Co., Detroit, who served 
until 1930. In 1932 Justin Peters, 
late president of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermens Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Philadelphia, succeeded to the 
office, holding it until 1938. In that 
year J. H. R. Timanus, secretary of 
the Philadelphia Contributionship for 
the Insurance of Houses from Loss 
by Fire, Philadelphia, was named 
insurance director. He was succeeded 
in 1941 by the present insurance di- 
rector — Carl N. Jacobs. 


In order to prevent concentration 
of the Chamber’s directors in small 
geographical areas, its rules govern- 
ing such elections provide for the 
naming of directors from each of ten 
geographical districts. In addition 
there are eighteen directors selected 
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N the grim struggle in which we are 

today engaged, our thoughts and 
hearts and interests are first of all with 
our men on the many battle fronts. 
Never in history has the world been so 
involved in war, and certainly never 
have our American boys been called 
upon to endure the hazards and char- 
acter of hardships that confront them 
in this world-wide, over-all, total war. 

Total war means that every one of 
us, every man and woman, every ‘teen- 
age boy and girl must do their bit on 
the home front. Every phase of our 
economy must be protected and carried 
forward. These home front tasks are 
vital to victory, and to the permanence 
of our government. People must have 
homes, places of business, work, and 
health must be looked after. Our lives 
and properties must be insured in order 
that our economy may be preserved 
and assured so that those who follow 
us will have a foundation upon which 
to build their lives. 

A vital phase of our economy is in- 
surance — life, property, health, acci- 
dent and earning power. We have built 
this industry, insurance, on a_ solid 
foundation. It is a necessary part of 
our economy in peacetime and becomes 
more important in time of war. I am 
glad, therefore, of this opportunity to 
say a word to the insurance policyhold- 


from nine divisions of industry, nine 
being chosen each year. These divi- 
sions are: agriculture, consiruction 
and civic development, domestic dis- 
tribution, finance, foreign commerce, 
insurance, manufacturing, natural re- 
sources, and transportation and com- 
munication. 


VENT of greatest interest to 

the insurance membership was, 
of course, the annual insurance lunch- 
eon sponsored by the Chamber’s in- 
surance department and insurance 
committee. W. Gibson Carey, New 
York, president of the Yale and 
Towne Manufacturing Co., and a 
former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, was 
the speaker, and he chose to discuss 
insurance as a public service. Jesse 
Jones, U. S. Secretary of Commerce, 
spoke to the luncheon meeting from 
Washington upon the subject of in- 
surance and the war effort. A highly 
popular feature was the nationwide 
broadcast of a message on insurance 
services, a dramatization by profes- 
sional radio talent. 


\ later feature of insurance par- 
ticipation in the War Council was 
the making of annual awards in the 
Chamber’s fire prevention and health 


ers of America. I am sure that as pol- 
icyholders you will be interested in hear- 
ing something about how your insur- 
ance is contributing to the war effort. 

First of all, without the protection of 
insurance, men engaged in the tasks of 
war, and their families, would bear a 
great burden of uncertainty and anxiety. 
Industry would be subject to worries 
that would tend to hamper the fullest 
possible productive effort. 


A sense of security is one of the im- 
portant bases of morale. Our people — 
whether on the home front or on the 
battle front — are better able to re- 
lease their greatest energies for war, 


when fortified by the knowledge that 


their families, their homes, their busi- 
nesses, and their other possessions are 
protected by insurance. 


Your insurance dollars are fighting 
dollars in still another sense. The dol- 
lars that go into insurance — particu- 
larly those which go into life insurance 
— are helping in the fight against in- 
flation. They constitute savings for 
future and for family. Insurance dollars 
do not enter into competition for war- 
scarce merchandise. They do not con- 
tribute to any upward spiral in prices, 
which would threaten the living stand- 
ards of every American family. Further, 
a good part of these dollars — like those 
going into life insurance policy reserves 


contests. Horatio Bond, chief en- 
gineer of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, and Col. W. C. 
Bentley of the Army Air Forces, 
were the speakers at the presenta- 
tion ceremonies. 

In addressing the insurance lunch- 
eon W. Gibson Carey gave it as his 
opinion that a basic trouble in the 
United States today is that many do 
not have a broad philosophy and un- 
derstanding to guide them. He held 
that unless there conies a revival of 
the power of the individual states, 
as against a national centralization of 
power, the opportunity of the indi- 
vidual in the future will be greatly 
circumscribed. He contended that in- 
dependence of spirit is what makes 
the individual, and that this comes 
largely from foresight and from sacri- 
fice to provide for the future. 

“That is why insurance is so tre- 
mendously important to the future 
of America,” he said. “Here is an 
institution which allows men to pro- 
tect themselves and their families and 
their businesses from financial catas- 
trophe. Here is an institution which 
in the public interest is strictly regu- 
lated by state laws against fraud and 
excess, and which from tables of 
actual experience allows individuals 
and businesses that independence of 


War Effort TA 


— will be an important source of eco- 
nomic strength when peace returns. 


I am sure you appreciate the impor- 
tance of doing everything we can at 
this time to safeguard all our resources 
for the war effort. Lives lost, impaired 
health and accidents, deprive us of 
vitally needed man hours. Properties 
damaged or destroyed by fire require 
man-hours and materials to replace 
them — and even workers in ‘other 
plants may be forced into temporary 
idleness. 


The insurance dollars of our policy- 
holders — thanks to the leadership of 
the insurance companies — are helping 
to protect our industries from fire, con- 
serve the lives of our workers, eliminate 
health hazards, and prevent accidents. 


In the past three decades the average 
span of life in America has increased 
from 53 years to more than 63. That 
is equal to a 20% increase in our work- 
ing year, our manpower. 


According to estimates of the National 
Safety Council, 1941 deaths from motor 
vehicle accidents per hundred million 
miles of automobile travel had declined 
34% below the level for 1926. In the 
case of industrial accidents, also, there 
has been steady and substantial im- 
provement over the years. 


The rate of destruction by fires in 
UA NUNULL LLU 


thought and action which are so ines 
capably entwined with attitude to- 
ward the future. 


“T wonder how many of us stop 
to think how enormously important 
it is for the average young family 
to be able with a reasonable yearly 
expenditure to face the future with- 
out fear, or at least without that 
type of fear which arises from acute 
financial worry due to death or inca- 
pacity. With all sincerity’ I can say 
to you men and women who are en- 
gaged in the life insurance business 
that you are part of a process which 
both materially and psychologically 
has helped build an independence of 
spirit and attitude in America. Like- 
wise you who represent fire insur- 
ance should, I believe, take great pride 
in being associated with a process 
which allows both individuals and 
companies at small cost to assure the 
replacement of their homes and busi- 
ness structures. You who represent 
casualty insurance are performing an 
inestimable service in allowing, at 
ever so small a cost, American citi- 
zens to protect themselves and their 
families against the dire effect of 
accident. In the same way marine, 
fidelity, and surety policies protect 
men and businesses against catas- 
trophe and this I think should bring 
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Address by Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones to Insur- 
(UNO AVION UHL 
wl ance Luncheon, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 


the three years since 1939 is 40% lower 
than the rate for the similar three-year 
period following the outbreak of the 
first World War. 


The part the insurance companies 
played in helping to establish these fine 
records has benefited not only their 
policyholders, but also every man, 
woman and child in the country. Those 
records have been established in large 
measure by inspections, restrictions, re- 
quirements, etc., of the insurance com- 
panies. 

We hear much nowadays about co- 
operation between government and 
business. One of the finest examples of 
this cooperation for the public good is 
to be found in the War Damage Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, authorized by 
a special act of Congress. This cor- 
poration his issued policies in excess of 
$122,000,000,000 for protection against 
possible damage to property, real and 
personal, money and_ securities that 
might result from long range enemy 
bombings. This character of war risk 
insurance was something that the in- 
surance industry could not afford to 
undertake without government assist- 
ance. The risks are entirely too large, 
too congested and too speculative for 
private companies to assume. 


Immediately after Pearl Harbor the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
with the approval of the President, un- 
dertook to provide protection for its 
citizens against damage by enemy bomb- 
ings, and set aside $100,000,000 for such 
protection. 


Congress authorized the creation of 
War Damage Corporation within the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and authorized it to subscribe to one bil- 
lion dollars capital stock if that much 
should be needed. In line with the prac- 
tice of the RFC in using private indus- 
try where possible to carry out its func- 
tions, it invited the insurance industry 
to work out and agree upon what would 
be a reasonable and fair charge for such 
protection. A plan was adopted and 534 
fire insurance companies took a par- 
ticipation of 10% of the total risk and 
the RFC 90%. This applies both as to 
losses and profits, with a limitation of 
not exceeding $20,000,000 losses or prof- 
its to accrue to the insurance companies. 
Later the casualty companies joined in 
the enterprise. 


By this procedure regular insurance 
agents write the insurance, the insur- 
ance companies keep the records on an 
estimated cost basis, so that the com- 
pany is operated with a minimum of 
expense and without drawing upon the 
manpower that would be necessary in 
a big way if the government had under- 
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taken to write the insurance direct. 


Your insurance dollar, in the form 
of insurance company investments in 
government bonds, is actively at work 
to help provide the materials of war. 
The insurance companies must maintain 
substantial reserve funds out of which 
losses or claims can be met as they 
arise. In time of peace, these funds flow 
into channels of useful activity for the 
community, loans and investments. They 
help build homes, schools and highways, 
provide transportation and power. 

Now, in time of war, these funds are 
largely invested in government securi- 
ties. Last year, insurance companies in 
the United States increased their already 
large investment in government bonds 
by $3,000,000,000. Their investments this 
year will also make a staggering total. 
And here, let me urge you to make your 
personal investment this year in govern- 
ment bonds as large as possible. 

As policyholders, you can take satis- 
faction in the fact that your insurance 
dollars are doing double-duty. While 
serving to protect you against possible 
losses from fires, accidents, ill health, 
etc., and to provide your families and 
loved ones with security, they are, to 
a large extent, being loaned to your 
government which is under its greatest 
test, both financial and otherwise, since 
its birth. 


to each individual concerned with 
placing them a deep sense of satis- 
faction and real accomplishment. 
There is to me something tremen- 
dously fine and inspiring about the 
effect of insurance because it is part 
of the web of the success which we 
had and still can have in America. 
We must not forget that each of our 
institutions, of which insurance is but 
one, interrelates with all of the other 
political and economic and religious 
institutions which make up our so- 
ciety.” 

The speaker, after pointing out 
that in every thoughtful mind there 
is worry as to what life in America 
may be like after the war, posed sev- 
eral questions. One was whether we 
are likely to be weaned away from 
adherence to the Constitution and 
the belief in private property. An- 
other was whether an excessive infla- 
tionary process may so centralize gov- 
ernmental authority as to stifle fur- 
ther progress. A third was whether, 
through the impact of loose thinking 
and catch phrases and constant propa- 
ganda, we may tend to seek security 
through reliance on government and 
thus lose for the individual that true 
security which comes from an inde- 
pendence of spirit and personal in- 
itiative. In relation to insurance he 


inquired whether there shall be ab- 
sorbed into government to a greater 
and greater degree those private in- 
stitutions in the insurance field which 
now offer broadly to all protection 
against many hazards of life. 


“Ts it not perhaps true,” he in- 
quired, “that you in insurance are 
doing less than you might, not only 
on behalf of your own policyholders 
and companies but on behalf of the 
nation? In peace and especially in 
war you are large investors in gov- 
ernment securities. This is today a 
splendid contribution in itself toward 
the necessary war financing. Can 
you, however, forget for a moment 
the obligations you have toward see- 
ing that your government bond in- 
vestments remain sound? And beyond 
all this can you not do more to as- 
sist in bringing to the public con- 
sciousness the reasons we have been 
a great country, as well as the lines 
of development we must follow in 
order to preserve the maximum de- 
gree of freedom in America? There 
constantly recurs in my mind the 
question whether the leaders in all 
of our social, religious and economic 
institutions are doing as much as 
they should to perpetuate for others 
the opportunities which they have 


had. Certainly we must not have a 
static society.” 

The portion of the broadcast pro- 
gram which preceded U. S. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Jesse Jones’ ad- 
dress endeavored to picture insurance 
participation in the war effort in a 
series of dramatic episodes. The 
dramatization opened with a linking 
of insurance with the “Four Free- 
doms,”, especially freedom from want 
and freedom from fear. The value 
of life insurance was illustrated in 
conversations between soldiers. That 
money spent for life insurance is non- 
inflationary was demonstrated in an- 
other episode. A dramatization of 
the heroic action of a nurse in aiding 
an injured worker at a bomber plant 
illustrated the importance of the ac- 
cident prevention and safety services 
of insurance companies. Fire pre- 
vention was dramatized in several 
incidents, as were such activities as 
the salvage work of the fire insur- 
ance carriers. The importance of the 
work insurance engineers are doing 
for the War Department and _ the 
Navy Department in the way of in- 
spections was stressed, as were the 
many other contributions of insur- 
ance to the war effort. 
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Insurance Statisticians 
Assay Current Problems 


"Tes details of the accounting 
and statistical practices followed 
by American insurance carriers 

fire, casualty, and life—went under 
the microscope at Chicago’s Edge- 

water Beach Hotel on April 22-23, 
when almost three hundred insurance 
accounting and statistical executives 
came together for the 22nd Confer- 

ence of the Insurance Accounting and 

Statistical Association. 

The organization, set up fifteen 
years ago by a number of life insur- 
ance companies for research into prob- 
lems of punched card tabulation, has 
grown steadily since membership was 
made available to fire insurance and 
casualty insurance representatives, 
and attendance at the 1943 Confer- 
erence was the largest in history. Ex- 
pansion of the casualty section has 
been particularly rapid during the past 
year. 

L.. E. Wilkins, Chicago, of the in- 
surance accounting firm of Joseph 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., was elected 
president of the association for the 
coming year. R. L. Hughes, Omaha, 
Guarantee Mutual Life Co., was 
chosen vice-president. I. H. Wagner, 
Kansas City, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Co., was named secretary-treas- 
urer, with D. L. Eilers, Omaha, World 
Insurance Co., as assistant secretary- 
treasurer. Directors named were: fire 
insurance section, A. David Thomas, 
Mansfield, O., Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co. ; casualty insurance sec- 


A. DAVID THOMAS 
Fire Sections New Director 


tion, N. ©. Dobson, Lancaster, Pa., 
Pennsylvania Casualty Co. ; life insur- 
ance section, H. J. Stowe, Toronto, 
Ont., Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Co. ; publication, C. A. Herschel, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., Colonial Life Insurance 
Co.; research, G. T. Westwood, St. 
Louis, Mo., American Automobile In- 
surance Co. ; and publicity, C. S. Cad- 
well, St. Paul, Minn., Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. 

The Conference was divided into 
meetings of four types, designed to 
meet the special interests of the mem- 
bership. It opened with a general 
session, and then split into meetings 
of the fire insurance, the casualty in- 
surance, and the life insurance sec- 
tions. 

The general session was opened by 
Paul F. Jones, director of the Illinois 
state department of insurance, who 
cited the meeting as evidence of coop- 
eration between competing business 
organizations, and held that it refutes 
the contention that regimentation and 
strong Federal control of insurance is 
the proper method of regulating it. 


Louis R. Menagh, comptroller of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J., and retiring 
president of the association com- 
mented in his address upon the 
probable effects of war on insurance 


statistical work. He held loss of man- 
power to be the major problem, but 
asserted that through ingenuity in 
elimination of certain usual operations 
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it can be solved. He bespoke the co- 
operation of insurance regulatory 
authorities, and the tolerance of 
policyholders, in the making of such 
decreases in service as may prove 
necessary. 

Valentine Howell, vice president 
and actuary of the Prudential, dis- 
cussed the theory and practice of ap- 
proximations, and detailed some of 
the methods by which statistical work 
may be simplified through the use of 
approximate rather than exact statis- 
tics under certain conditions. Charles 
B. Lunsford, auditor of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York, 
presented illuminating comment upon 
the history and philosophy of insur- 
ance taxation, with special reference 
to Federal income taxation, 

The two sessions held by the fire 
insurance section were confined rather 
closely to technical matters. The first 
was presided over by Carl S. Jones, 
Indianapolis, Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co., and the second 
by A. David Thomas, Mansfield, O., 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. M. E. Garrelts, McPherson, 
Kas., office manager Farmers Alliance 
Insurance Co., gave a comprehensive 
outline of the present and future of 
office management. H. H. Tudor, 
Indianapolis, attorney Indiana Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., dis- 
cussed investments and taxes. A David 
Thomas, the section’s new director, 
took personnel policies during war 
time as his subject. H. E. Thomas, 
Indianapolis, auditor Secured Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co., analyzed 
the making of payroll reports from 
punched cards. W. W. Nitsche, Alton, 
Ill., chief of statistics Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Ass'n, outlined the 
responsibilities of the statistician to 
management. J. E. Gallagher, Indiana- 
polis, statistician Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
commented upon reconciliation of un- 
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Speakers at the sessions of the fire insurance section included Paul Otteson, statistician, 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Owatonna, Minn, (left); M. E. Garrelts, 
office manager, Farmers Alliance Insurance Company, McPherson, Kansas, (center); and J. E. 
Gallagher, statistician, Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co, Indianapolis, Ind. 


collected premiums. Reinsurance ac- 
counting was the subject of Paul 
Otteson, Owatonna, Minn., statisti- 
cian Mutual Implement and Hardware 
Insurance Co. Branch office account- 
ing was discussed by D. C. Elliott, 
Lansing, Mich., auditor Michigan 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
e @ ® 


HE two sessions of the casualty 

insurance section were presided 
over by Forrest T. Jones, Chicago, 
Continental Casualty Co., and N. O. 
Dobson, Lancaster, Pa., Pennsylvania 
Casualty Co. O. J. Miller, Chicago, 
supervisor collection department Con- 
tinental Casualty Co., outlined his 
company’s control methods. Helen 
Mulligan, Des Moines, Ia., assistant 
treasurer Employers Mutual Casualty 
Co., spoke on claim analysis. Nathan 
Valentine, Detroit, auditor Michigan 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Co., 
described the place of insurance in the 
curriculum of our universities. Prep- 
aration of reports for executives was 
the subject of an address by H. J. 
Wurtz, Chicago, statistician Federal 
Life Insurance Co. Payroll deductions 
were analyzed by D. J. Schonberg, 
Omaha, Neb., statistician Mutual 
Benefit Accident and Health Associa- 
tion. 

Of high general interest among the 
addresses given before the casualty 
insurance section was “What Lies 
Ahead For the Casualty Insurance 
Business ?”, by executive vice presi- 
dent Scott Harris, of Joseph Froggatt 
& Co., Inc., New York. Although not 
impressed with the approaches now 
being made to a broadening of the 
social security program in this coun- 
try he asserted that a sensible expan- 
sion should increase opportunities for 
private carriers in the accident and 
health field. He foresaw a broadening 
of the corporate structures of casualty 
insurance companies to permit them 
to write coverages now considered to 
be strictly the province of fire insur- 
ance carriers. He predicted an in- 


crease in the use of participating 
policies by stock casualty insurance 
companies, and held that for the in- 
surance agent who really knows his 
business there is little danger of dis- 
placement. In the field of automobile 
insurance the eventual lifting of re- 
strictions should permit great expan- 
sion in premium volume, with the 
probability that premium will be based 
on mileage. The present situation 
promises sizeable underwriting profits 
as premiums and losses decrease, with 
the pendulum swinging back when 
automobile premium volume once 
more comes into its own. 

The speaker felt that state su- 
pervision of insurance would continue 
if such minor shortcomings as may 
now exist are corrected. He foresaw 
drastic changes in statistical and ac- 
counting machinery, with widespread 
use of 16 mm. film for records and of 
banks of photo-electric cells actuating 
accounting machinery as a means of 
conserving space and of speeding up 
operations as much as fifty times. More 
clear and intelligible financial state- 
ments he saw as in the offing, as a 
result of the impact of Securities and 
Exchange Commission requirements 
on accounting for published state- 
ments. In conclusion he held that 
present Federal income tax require- 
ments work some hardships in the 
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casualty insurance field, in that too 
much discretion is given Federal field 
examiners at the expense of uni- 
formity. He contended the Federal 
tax laws make it too expensive for 
insurance company management to 
set up reserves against the day when 
loss ratios will become abnormally 
high, although manufacturers en- 
gaged in war work are granted relief 
under present laws which permit them 
to set aside out of present-day high 
earnings substantial sums for acceler- 
ated depreciation and amortization. 

The speaker held that future re- 
sults in the workmen’s compensation 
field are closely related to the progress 
of war. If there should be a sudden 
cessation of hostilities, carrying with 
it a sudden cessation in war-products 
industrial employment, premium in- 
come obviously would drop off and 
there would likely be a substantial in- 
crease in the number of claims re- 
ported. “Many now employed in war 
industry at $70 or better a week are 
much more interested in continuing 
to labor under the physical handicap 
of a real or imaginary strained back, 
hernia or other partially disabling ail- 
ment than they are to stop work, lose 
that war-inflated weekly income, and 
receive in place of these high wages 
the comparatively meagre compensa- 
tion benefits,” he asserted. “But sud- 
denly cut off that wartime income 
and all of these latent ills will turn 
into actual claims which will be pre- 
sented .... At the end of present 
hostilities conditions will be quite dif- 
ferent from those which existed at 
the cessation of hostilities in World 
War I. At that time there was no 
social security, unemployment bene- 
fits and like social insurance benefits 
to the unemployed. These will be 
present here and after a period of re- 
adjustment, should unemployment 
continue for a time after hostilities 
cease, they should naturally tend to 
soften the blow to the compensation 
carriers.” 





W. W. Nitsche, chief of statistics, Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association, Alton, Ill. (left); 

D. C. Elliott, auditor, Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Lansing, Mich. 

(center); and H. H. Tudor, attorney, Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, also spoke at sessions of the fire insurance section. 
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Advisory Standards Protect Youthful Workers 


HE importance of protecting 

young workers from injury ob- 

viously is accentuated by in- 
creasing manpower shortages. There 
is a growing realization that the 
safety of these young people is a 
problem demanding special attention. 
‘This is especially true of 16- and 17- 
year-old boys and girls entering in- 
dustry for the first time. The 1940 
Census showed 663,000 of 16- and 
17-year-old workers; by October, 
1942, this number had risen to an 
estimated 11% million. Not all, of 
course, are working in industry, many 
being in service trades and agri- 
culture. 

These inexperienced new employes 
represent definitely increased acci- 
dent risks, To assist industry in meet- 
ing this problem, the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of 


Labor has begun to furnish employ- 
ers with information concerning haz- 
ards of occupations in which young 
workers are likely to be employed, 
and to suggest how they can be placed 
in jobs where they are less likely 
to get hurt. To accomplish this, the 


Bureau is issuing a series of leaflets 
under the general title, “Which Jobs 
for Young Workers?” Each covers 
one occupation or industry, points 
out the hazards of the occupation or 
industry, and suggests the kind of 
work in which workers under eight- 
een years of age should or should 
not be employed. Four _ leaflets 
(which generally are referred to as 
Advisory Standards) have been is- 
sued. They are: 

No. 1—Employment of Young Work- 
ers in War Industries. 

No. 2—Advisory Standards for Ship- 
building. 

No. 3—Advisory Standards for Lead 
and Lead-using Industries. 

No. 4—Advisory Standards for Em- 
ployment Involving Exposure to Carbon 
Disulfide. 

Three more standards, to be is- 
sued shortly, will cover chlorinated 
solvents (No. 5), welding (No. 6), 
and the operation of metal-working 
machines (No. 7). Additional Ad- 
visory Standards will be published 
from time to time dealing with other 
occupations or industries. 

The Standards have but one pur- 
pose — to protect young workers 
from injury. The Standards are 
purely advisory and involve no legal 
compulsion. Their effectiveness de- 
pends upon getting them into the 
hands of people interested in safety 
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and employment problems, and ev- 
ery effort is being made to do this. 
They are available without charge 
from the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. ©. 

Adolescent boys and girls going 
into factories and shipyards are re- 
garded as bringing with them all of 
the enthusiasm of youth, as well as 
youth’s impulsiveness and inexperi- 
ence. They are less developed physi- 
cally than adults, are usually less 
cautious, and their judgment is re- 
garded ordinarily as not to be de- 
pended upon to recognize dangerous 
ccnditions. They are more likely than 
are older persons to neglect the use 
of personal protective measures and 
the observance of other safe prac- 
tices. Moreover, there is a consider- 
able body of opinion that growing 
boys and girls are more susceptible 
to injury from industrial poisons than 
are mature individuals. Hence the 
Advisory Standards give considera- 
tion to both accident and health haz- 
ards. 

To make certain that all points of 
view are represented in the Ad- 
visory Standards the advice of safety 
experts, employers, and employes is 
sought in developing them. And to 
make them more useful the positive 
approach, rather than the negative, 
is used. For example the Advisory 
Standards for lead and_lead-using 
industries list work suitable for 16- 
and 17-year-old workers, as well as 
jobs in which workers under 18 years 
of age should not be employed. In 
discussing work in ‘lead industries 
suitable for 16- and 17-year-olds, the 
U. S. Department of Labor points 
out : 

“The handling of lead salts or oxides 
which are completely incorporated in 
solution or suspension, or are in im- 
pervious containers, does not involve 
appreciable hazard provided the work- 
rooms are segregated from those in 
which lead compounds are used in the 
dry state and are essentially free from 
lead in the atmosphere. Work in other 
workrooms in which no lead is handled, 
if fully segregated, is also suitable. 
Types of work done under such condi- 
tions include, for example: can filling 
and labeling in paint factories; marking 
and testing of storage-battery cases; 
shipping department work; machine- 
shop, woodworking-shop, and _ other 
shop work not covered by existing reg- 
ulations; laboratory work; and office 
work.” 


Occupations in which workers un- 
der 18 years of age should not be 
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employed in lead or lead-using in- 
dustries, include: work in connec- 
tion with the production of white lead 
or other salts or oxides of lead; 
work in workrooms in which lead 
salts or oxides are used in such a 
state that they give rise to lead dust 
in the air; work in occupations in 
which metallic lead is used regu- 
larly in the molten state; and work 
in connection with tetraethyl lead. 


ROTECTING workers under 

eighteen years of age against em- 
ployment in especially hazardous jobs 
is no new thing. It has been an ac- 
cepted function under most state child 
labor laws, which either specify oc- 
cupations that are prohibited for 
minors under sixteen or eighteen 
years of age or provide for such pro- 
hibition through administrative rul- 
ing. This method of protecting min- 
ors is provided also by the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
which gives to the head of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau the power to define 
and declare occupations particularly 
hazardous for minors of sixteen and 
seventeen years. This act covers only 
establishments producing goods ship- 
ped or delivered for shipment in 
interstate commerce. 

The legal procedure for issuing 
hazardous-occupations orders, how- 
ever, does not lend itself readily to 
the quick action necessitated by war. 
So the Advisory Standards method 
has been developed, to meet the im- 
mediate need to safeguard young 
workers in occupations or industries 
not covered by mandatory hazardous- 
occupations orders. The Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment provides a consultation service 
for employers who wish additional 
details upon its Advisory Standards 
and mandatory orders. 

The widespread acceptance of the 
Advisory Standards by the indus- 
tries for which they have been is- 
sued indicates very definitely that 
management is anxious to protect 
young workers from injury and that 
it welcomes suggestions as to how this 
may be done. Safety and insurance 
inspectors, working closely with em- 
ployment offices of plants have it 
within their power to aid the Bu- 
reau’s program by seeing that all 
new or inexperienced workers, par- 
ticularly the younger ones, are placed 
in the safe jobs. 
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Wartime Problem of Industrial Accidents 


HE cost of industrial accidents 
is one that reaches the pocket- 
book of the manufacturer, the 
worker and the public. Last year the 
wage loss, medical expense (including 
first-aid rooms and plant hospitals) 
and insurance overhead amounted to 
$850,000,000. Estimates are that pay- 
ments under workmen’s compensa- 
tion constitute only one-fifth of the 
total cost to employers of industrial 
accidents. 


This result is the product of the 
18,000 killed and 1,600,000 wounded 
in industry (70,000 permanently) in 
1941. Figures covering most of 
1942 reveal that manufacturing em- 
ployment increased 14% ; and since 
it is reported that 87% of the coun- 
try’s industrial plants met Pearl Har- 
bor with no organized safety programs 
and have been none too quick in rem- 
edying this defect, the prospect for 
a huge additional total of lost lives 
and injured workmen and concomitant 
expense is staggering to contemplate. 


An analysis of trends shows that 
accident frequency instead of accident 


severity is a major cause of increase’ 


in industry’s casualty costs. This is 
accounted for, according to" H. W. 
Heinrich, by several factors, includ- 
ing: 

1. Employment of many new workers and 
the re-employment of long-idle workers un- 


familiar with the hazards of plant opera- 
tions. 


2. Lack of instruction in safe work prac- 
tices and the lack of systematic and sus- 
stained safety programs in plant operations. 

3. Greatly accelerated pace of production. 

4. The overcrowded conditions of plants 
due to sudden and abnormal increases in 
working force. 

The indirect money costs of indus- 
trial accidents consist of what experts 
term hidden costs. These are expenses 
that are not immediately calculable, 
but add up to a larger total than the 
direct money costs. It is stated that 
the hidden cost bill is actually four 
times as great as compensation and 
medical payments. Eleven items are 
listed as those that most frequently 
compose the hidden cost structure. In 
a period of war emergency, these items 
are even more costly: 


1. Cost of lost time of injured employee. 


2. Cost of lost time by other employees 
who stop work to watch or give aid. 


_3. Cost of lost time by foremen, super- 
visors, or other executives. 
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4. Cost of time spent on the case by first- 
aid attendant and hospital department staff, 
when not paid by the insurance carrier. 


5. Cost due to injury to the machine, 
tools, or to the spoilage of materials. 


6. Incidental cost due to interference with 
production. 


7. Cost to the employer under employee 
welfare and benefit systems. 


8. Cost to the employer in continuing the 
wages of an injured employee in full, after 
his return—even though his services may 
be worth only about % their normal value. 


_ 9. Cost due to a loss of profit on the in- 
jured worker’s productivity, and on idle 
machines. 


_ 10. Cost of subsequent injuries that occur 
in consequence of the excitement or weak- 
ened morale due to the original accident. 


11. Overhead cost per injured employee 
—the expense of light, heat, ventilation, and 
other such: items, which continue while the 
injured employee is a non-producer. 


There is a third group of costs which 
economists call human costs. These 
are the loss to the worker of his earn- 
ing capacity, and results in a lower 
standard of living. It presents the 
community with the problem of re- 
habilitating the disabled worker and 
his family. Rehabilitation consists of 
remodeling the living expense of the 
family to meet a reduced income, 
training the worker in a new oc- 
cupation, and the maintenance of the 
normal family activities of education, 
relaxation, etc. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits meet some of these costs, 
but not enough to leave the injured 
worker or his family independent. 


War production introduces many 
new accidents and many new causes 
of accidents. At the same time, all of 
the old and familiar causes assume 
larger proportions. Before any form 
of prevention activity can be under- 
taken, a full knowledge of all causes 
must be acquired. 


England’s experience in the first 
year of the war was especially inter- 
esting. According to information re- 
leased by the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, the first six months of the war 
saw fatal accidents increase 42%, and 
non-fatal 13%. The largest initial 
increase in fatalities was due to 
falls resulting from the rush to com- 
plete blackout operations. Production 
speed-up led to a neglect of safety 
precautions, since obsolete and imper- 
fectly guarded machinery was being 


pressed into use and trained super- 
visory staffs were depleted. Workers 
were switched to more dangerous oc- 
cupations, new and inexperienced men 
were hired, and longer hours increased 
fatigue. 


The report for the following year 
showed a further increase in fatal ac- 
cidents of 24%. The inspectorate at- 
tributed the higher rate mainly to the 
increase in employment and a definite 
relaxation in care. Increases in acci- 
dents on machines largely manned by 
newly employed workers showed the 
result of inadequate training. 


N this country, much the same con- 

ditions exist. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics blames the rise in 
industrial accidents upon increased 
employment, longer working hours, 
increased fatigue, and a relaxation of 
safety precautions. 


Employment changes constitute the 
most common cause. New people are 
constantly being hired. For the most 
part, they come into industry poorly 
trained. One authority claims that 
many teachers instructing green hands 
in trades have no experience — not 
one in ten instructors ever worked as 
a journeyman craftsman. Besides that, 
many private trade schools are giving 
inadequate instruction and are charg- 
ing high tuition fees. Added to this 
is the increasing employment of 
women war workers who are do- 
ing jobs and handling machines that 
were originally designed for men. 
As for older workers, the conversion 
of plants has resulted in radically dif- 
ferent products being manufactured, 
thus changing machinery and equip- 
ment or necessitating the learning of 
new tasks. The result has been an in- 
crease in the danger of accidents and 
injuries. 


Most managements have been 
quoted as feeling that if excessive over- 
time is worked, accidents will occur 
more frequently. As a result, many 
studies have been made of the problem 
of industrial fatigue. 


The problem of fatigue has. long 
plagued safety engineers. Tired work- 
ers produce fewer guns and less but- 
ter. In World War I, England 
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lengthened her hours to 664% a week 
and production lagged behind. She 
cut them to 45 a week, and instead of 
curtailing output, it actually increased 
about 9%. At the outset of the pres- 
ent conflict, Germany was operating 
on a 60 hour week, enforced by the 
Gestapo. The problems of production 
lags and work stoppages due to acci- 
dents became so acute, that working 
hours had to be relaxed in order to 
increase output. 

Fortune reports that accidents are 
more likely to occur on third shifts 
than longer first shifts. They attribute 
this fact to the disturbed life of the 
night worker, as well as to poor super- 
vision. At the 30th National Safety 
Congress, it was pointed out that many 
accidents attributed to fatigue could 
be due to short-cuts. This, as well as 
fatigue, explains why many accidents 
occur at the end of the shift. 

That there is a definite relaxation 
of safety precautions is evident. Old 
appliances are being used, and in 
many plants there has been no effort 
to replace safety personnel after they 
leave. Safety is the job of manage- 
ment and right now too many man- 
agements are unwilling to spend the 
proper amount of time and money to 
handle the safety job. 

Along with these are many new ac- 
cident problems. Fortune reports a 
new hazard, “War Absent-minded- 
ness.”” This is defined as being “worry 
over relatives or friends in the armed 
forces, plus the worker’s worry over 
chances of his being drafted.” 

Most reports on accidents in war 
industries show the problem to exist 
chiefly in the small plant. Small plants 
represent over 70% of the factories 
in this country. The United States 
Division of Labor Standards is on 
record as stating that labor stoppage 
through work accidents is today large- 
ly a small plant problem. In 1941, 
the small plant frequency rate was 
37% higher than that of the large 
plants, while severity rates were 11% 
higher. 

Accident prevention has long been 
an uphill fight against tremendous op- 
position. Starting with the employer 
who objected to “meddlers” trying to 
tell him how to run his own plant; 
continuing with the employee who 
objected to being told what to do by 
someone who wasn’t his own boss; 
ending with a lethargic public who 
didn’t even bother to shrug its shoul- 
ders when annual casualty lists were 
published, safety in industry has had 
little but its own proved merits to fall 
back upon, That it is winning the 
fight is now discernable. 

In 1917, there was no such thing 
as the science of industrial accident 
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prevention. Causes of accidents were 
not known, and there was no method 
of analysis established to get at the 
essential facts. Management, also, 
was seldom impressed with its respon- 
sibility for the safety of workers. 

Today, Heinrich presents the funda- 
mental principles of accident preven- 
tion as being: 

1. Creation and maintenance of active 
interest in safety. 

2. Fact finding. 

3. Corrective action based on facts. 
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HE responsibility for the co-ordi- 

nation of efforts to face accident 
facts and to institute means to con- 
vert bad conditions may be placed in 
the hands of management itself. Dr. 
L.. P. Alford, in a paper presented to 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, supports this theory in the 
statement that “upon the center of 
management rests the responsibility 
for initiating a program for accident 
prevention, and for the continuing 
care to make such a program ef- 
fective.” 

It is recognized that the backbone 
of any safety program is the foreman. 
The burden of responsibility for re- 
sults is placed upon his shoulders. 
For that reason, most recent safety 
education has been directed at him. 
The National Committee for the Con- 
servation of Manpower in War In- 
dustries, in co-operation with the 
United States Office of Education, 
has established courses for training 
foremen in the techniques of organiz- 
ing safety programs among their 
workers. The courses were first of- 
fered last year in 42 colleges located 
in industrial areas. After 16 weeks 
of study, 5,000 students were grad- 
uated. Training in industrial accident 
prevention, under this program, was 
begun at The Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, under Professor 
Victor S. Karabasz. Since that time 
the program has grown so that 30,000 
foremen will be trained by the end 
of 1943. 

There are several groups that lead 
in the fight against accidents. One 
of the more important, of course, is 
made up of insurance companies 
writing workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. They long have been waging 
war against accidents in industry. 

Probably the foremost accident pre- 
vention body is the National Safety 
Council. The work of the Council has 
been expanded considerably to cope 
with the war problems causing in- 
creased accidents. In August, 1941, 
President Roosevelt, alarmed by the 
rapid rise of accidents, issued a proc- 
lamation calling upon the National 
Safety council to lead an intensified 





emergency safety campaign. The cost 
of this far exceeded its peacetime 
budget. Accordingly, a group of out- 
standing industrial and business lead- 
ers, headed by Mr. William A. Irvin, 
former president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, offered to solicit 
the necessary funds from industry. 
This group has become known as the 
War Production Fund to Conserve 
Manpower. 

The aim is to raise $5,000,000 from 
private industry, the minimum amount 
required during the next two years 
to control accidents to workers. It 
is to be apportioned, roughly, in the 
following manner: 

$2,000,000 — for working directly with 
industry in the plants. 

$2,000,000 — for co-operating with com- 
munity and state safety projects. 

$1,000,000 — for an educational program 
to reach all workers and their families. 


Mr. Irvin stated recently, “It is our 
job to spread accident prevention 
throughout the population, and to 
stimulate the installation of safety 
programs in the more than 100,000 
industrial plants now lacking them.” 
He continues to say, “If the proposed 
program reduced accidents only by 
the minimum of 20% indicated by 
experience, it would mean: 800,000 
fewer injuries to workers; 100,000,- 
000 man-days of production saved to 
industry ; 34 of a billion dollars saved 
to our national economy.” 

The final large wartime safety 
group was established in June, 1940, 
by the Secretary of Labor, and called 
The National Committee for the Con- 
servation of Manpower in Defense 
(now War) Industries. Serving on 
a voluntary basis, this committee in- 
cludes safety experts from private in- 
dustry, representatives of organized 
labor, and state officials administering 
safety and health laws. Its principal 
objective is to sponsor and supervise 
plans whereby every industrial estab- 
lishment operating under government 
contract would have available, with- 
out cost, information and expert serv- 
ice to assist in developing safety 
programs. At present more than 400 
industrial safety experts in all parts 
of the country are available as special 
field representatives for safety promo- 
tion work in plants engaged in the 
production of war materials. 

The soldier, sailor, or marine can- 
not fight well without the tools of his 
trade. It has been the pride of the 
United States that her fighting-men 
are the best equipped of any in the 
world. The sacrifices made by the 
unheralded factory worker in order 
to equip our armed forces, however, 
are a dear price to pay. The fight in 
the factory continues into the future ; 
for the victims of industrial accidents 
there is never an armistice day. 
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HE husband will live, the doctors say —but they can’t 

promise that he won’t be disabled permanently. Another 
serious industrial accident that might never have happened — if 
the policy back of the policy had been in force! 

What is this policy back of the policy? It’s Hardware Mutuals 
way of doing business. In Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, 
it’s the service that starts with a definite program of eliminating 
or preventing industrial hazards through special safety engineering, 
employe education and plant safety organizations. And should an 
accident occur, it means prompt, sympathetic claim settlement 
direct to the injured employe. The policy back of the policy is 


attracting thousands of new policyholders to Hardware Mutuals. 
FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wiscousin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware lesurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wiscomsin 


Whether it’s Workmen’s Compensation or such other types of 
insurance as Automobile, Fire and allied lines, Burglary, Plate 
Glass, General Liability, etc., you deal directly through full-time 
representatives. Careful selection of risks has returned substantial 
dividend savings to policyholders — more than $82,000,000.00 to 
date. Current dividend saving on Workmen’s Compensation is 
20%. All policies are non-assessable. 

When your present Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
expires, find out how Hardware Mutuals can give you improved 
service and possibly reduce your insurance costs. Offices from 
coast*to coast. Send for the free booklet, “Industrial Safety 


Procedure,” a concise, valuable index to plant safety methods. 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. 


Compensation, Automobile and other lines of 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 











